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Notes. 


SCHLESWICK: THE DANNE-WERKE. 


The war now disturbing Denmark has recalled 
attention to the very ancient fortification which 
forms a defence for Jutland from attacks on the 
southern frontier. Torfseus says the name is not 
Dana-verk “ Danorum opus,” but Dana-virki, 
“Danorum vallum,” or the “ Danish entrench- 
ment;” and the narratives of various assaults 
which it has withstood, and of its vicissitudes of 
destruction and restoration, are to be found in. the 
collections of Langebek, Wormius, and Suhm, 
as well as in the Saga of Olaf Tryggveson and 
others of the Norse chronicles. 

ere is some confusion as to the time of its 
original construction. Mr. Laing, in his version 
of the Heimskringla, says in a note at p. 390, vol. i. 
that it was raised by Harald Blaatand to resist 
the incursions of Charlemagne; and the Arche- 
ological Society of Copenhagen, in their Index 
to the Scripta Historica Islandorum, vol. xii. 

. 118, describe it as “vallum vel munimentum 

ustre, in finibus Danie meridionalibus posi- 
tum; quod a Regina Thyria filioque Haraldo cog- 
nomine Bldivin extructum esse fertur.” 

_. But whatever the date of its original formation, 
this remarkable work was in complete preservation 
and efficiency in the time of the King Olaf Tryggve- 
son, who reigned in Norway between A.p. 995 and 


1000; and his Saga recounts the two expeditions 
conducted by the Emperor Otho, to compel the 
Danes by force of arms to conform to Christianity. 
In the second of these, when Otho, a.p. 998, led 
an army to the Daneverk, its condition is thus 
described in{the Saga : — 


“De meridie Ottho Imperator veniens, Danavirkum 
accessit, munimentorum istius valli defensore cum suis 
Hakono Jarlo. Danevirki autem ea erat constitutio, ut ab 
utroque mari duo sinus longius in continentem penetrent, 
inter intimos quorum recessus relictum terre spatium 
munierant Dani, ducto ex lapide, cespite, atque arboribus 
vallo, extra quod fossa lata atque profunda in altum erat 
depressa, sed ad portas disposita castella.” — Snorri Stur- 
leson, Heimskringla, vol. i. p. 217. 

Another version of the same Saga, edited by 
Svienbjérn Egilsson, in the collection of the histo- 
rians of Iceland, published by the Royal Society 
of Copenhagen, gives some minuter particulars, 
describing the nature of the country between the 
Eider and the Schlei : — 

“ Duo sinus hine illinc in terram insinuant; inter in- 
tima vero sinuum brachia Dani aggerem altum et firmum 
extruerant, ete.—Centeni quique passus portam habebant 
cui superstructum erat castellum ad defensionem muni- 
menti; nam pro singulis portis pons fosss erat impositus.” 
—Scrip. Hist. Islandia, t. i. 144: see also ib., t. x. 228, 
etc.; xi. 23. 

History it is said repeats itself; and the result 
of the assault of the Emperor Otho has a parallel 
in the present war between the Prussians and the 
Danes: when the former, instead of persevering 
in the attack on the Danne-verke, turned the 
flank of the defenders by a movement across the 
Schlei, by which they succeeded in landing their 
troops in the rear of the great embankment. 
Precisely the same strategy is stated, in the Saga, 
to have been resorted to by the German Emperor 
nearly a thousand years before. Earl Hakon, 
who commanded on the side of the Danes, so suc- 
cessfully repulsed every assault of the enemy, 
that Otho fell back towards the south; collected 
his ships of war at the mouth of the Schlei, 
landed them to the north of the Danne-verke, 
and eventually achieved a victory. The cata- 
strophe is thus narrated in the Saga of Olaf Trygg- 
veson : — 

“Cecidere ibi ex Imperatoris acie plurimi, nullo ad 
vallum capiendi emolumento; quare Imperator (re non 
sepius tentata!) inde decessit . . tum flexo mox 
Slesvicum versum itinere, cum totam illuc classem acci- 
verat, exercitum inde in Jutlandiam transportavit.” — 
Heimskringla, tom. i. p. 218. 


This battle is celebrated, in the Vellekla, in a 
passage thus rendered into English by Mr. 
Laing :— 

“ Earl Hakon drove, by daring deeds, 
These Saxons to their ocean steeds ; 
And the young hero saved from fall 
The Danaverk—the people's wall.” 


J. Emerson TENNENT. 
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A WITTY ARCHBISHOP. 


An industrious student, a deep thinker, an acute 
reasoner, a learned mind, a correct, and at times, 
elegant writer — these are titles of honour which 
the mere outside-world, travelling in its flying 


railway-carriage, will gladly award to the late | 


Archbishop of Dublin. Not so familiar are cer- 
tain minor and more curious gifts, which he kept 
by him for his own and his friends’ entertainment, 
which broke out at times on more public occa- 
sions. He delighted in the oddities of thought, 
in queer quaint distinctions ; and if an object had 
by any possibility some strange distorted side or 
corner, or even point, which was undermost, he 
would gladly stoop down his mind to get that 
—e view of it, nay, would draw it in that odd 
ight for the amusement of the company. 

Thus he struck Guizot, who described him as 
“ startling and ingenious, strangely absent, fami- 
liar, confused, eccentric, amiable, and engaging, 
no matter what unpoliteness he might commit, or 
what propriety he might forget.” In short, a 
mind with a little of the Sydney Smith’s leaven, 
whose brilliancy lay in precisely these odd analo- 


gies. It was his recreation to take up some in- | 
| Another Riddle.—“The laziest letter in the 


tellectual hobby, and make a toy of it. Just as, 

ears ago, he was said to have taken up that strange 
instrument the boomerang, and was to be seen on 
the sands casting it from him, and watching it 
return. It was said, too, that at the dull intervals 
of a visitation, when ecclesiastical business lan- 
guished, he would cut out little miniature boome- 
rangs of card, and amuse himself by illustrating 
the principle of the larger toy, by shooting them 
from his finger. 


The even, and sometimes drowsy, current of | 


Dublin society was almost alwaysenlivened by some | 


little witty boomerang of his, fluttering from mouth 
to mouth, and from club to club. The archbishop’s 
last was eagerly looked for. Some were indif- 
ferent, some were trifling; but it was conceded | 
that all had an odd extravagance, which marked 
them as original, quaint, queer. In this respect he 
was the Sydney Smith of the Irish capital, with this 
difference — that Sydney Smith's king announced 
that he would never make the lively Canon of St. 
Paul's a Bishop. 

Homeeopathy was a medical paradox, and was 
therefore welcome. Yet in this he travelled out 
of the realms of mere fanciful speculation, and 
clung to it with a stern and consistent earnestness, 
faithfully adhered to through his last illness. 


Mesmerism, too, he delighted to play with. He 
had, in fact, innumerable dadas, as the French call 
them, or hobby-horses, upon which he was con- 
tinually astride. 

This led him into a pleasant affectation of being 
able to discourse de omnibus rebus, §c., and the 
more recondite or less known the subject, the 


| more eager was he to speak. It has been sup- 

_ posed that the figure of the “ Dean,” in Mr. Le- 

| ver’s pleasant novel of Roland Cashel, was sketched 

| from him. Indeed there can be no question but 
that it is an unacknowledged portrait. 


“ What is the difference,” he asked of a young 
_ clergyman he was examining, “ between a form and 

a ceremony? ‘The meaning seems nearly the 
| same ; yet there is a very nice distinction.” Va- 
| rious answers were given. “ Well,” he said, “it 
| lies in this: you sit upon a form, but you stand 
| upon ceremony.” 


“ Morrow’s Library” is the Mudie of Dublin; 
| and the Rev. Mr. Day, a popular preacher. “ How 
| inconsistent,” said the archbishop, “is the piety of 
| certain ladies here. They go to day for a sermon, 
| and to morrow for a novel!” 


At a dinner party he called out suddenly to the 
host, “ Mr. ——!.” There wassilence. “ Mr. ——, 
what is the proper female companion of this John 
| Dory?” After the usual number of guesses an 
| answer came, “ Anne Chovy.” 


alphabet ? The letther G!" (lethargy.) 


The Wicklow Line —The most unmusical in the 


world—having a Dun-Drum, Still-Organ, and a 
Bray for stations. 


Doctor Gregg.—The new bishop and he at 
dinner. Archbishop: ‘Come, though you are 
John Cork, you mustn't stop the bottle here.” 
The answer was not inapt: “I see your lordship 
is determined to draw me out.” 


On Doctor K——-x’s promotion to the bishopric 
of Down, an appointment in some quarters un- 
popular : “ The Irish government will not be able 
to stand many more such Knocks Down as this!” 


The merits of the same bishop being canvassed 
before him, and it being mentioned that he had 
compiled a most useful Ecclesiastical Directory, 
with the Values of Livings, &c., “If that be so,” 
said the archbishop, “ I hope next time the claims 
of our friend Thom will not be overlooked.” 
(Thom, the author of the well-known Almanack.) 


A clergyman, who had to preach before him, 
begged to be let off, saying “I hope your Grace 
will excuse my preaching next Sunday.” “Cer- 
tainly,” said the other indulgently. Sunday came, 
and the archbishop said to him, “ Well! Mr. ——, 
what became of you? we expected you to preach 
to-day.” “Oh, your Grace said you would excuse 


ome s° 
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my preaching to-day.” “Exactly; but I did not 
say I would excuse you from preaching.” 


At a lord lieutenant’s banquet a grace was 
given of unusual length. “My lord,” said the 
archbishop, “ did you ever hear the story of Lord 
Mulgrave’s chaplain?” “ No,” said the lord lieu- 
tenant. “A young chaplain had preached a ser- 
mon of great length. ‘Sir,’ said Lord Mulgrave, 
bowing to him, ‘ there were some things in your 
sermon of to-day I never heard before.’ ‘O, my 
lord,’ said the flattered chaplain, ‘it is a common 
text, and I could not have hoped to have said any- 
thing new on the subject.’ ‘JZ heard the clock 
strike twice,’ said Lord Mulgrave.” 


At some religious ceremony at which he was to 
officiate in the country, a young curate who at- 


tended him grew very nervous as to their being 
late. “My good young friend,” said the arch- 
bishop, “ I can only say to you what the criminal 
going to be hanged said to those around, who were 
hurrying him, ‘ Let us take our time; they can’t 
begin without us.’ ” Yorick Junior. 


THE INFANT PRINCE OF WALES. 


I have met with the curious fact, that the 
infant Prince of Wales, whose birth is now the 
subject of universal rejoicing, is descended from 
King Henry VII. in eight different ways, six 
being through his mother; so that he derives 
more Tudor blood from his mother than his father 
in the ratio of three to one. The subjoined out- 
line of the descents may not be uninteresting to 
some readers of “ N. & Q.” 


Paternal Descents. 


I. 1. Princess Margaret ; 2. James V. King of | 
Scotland; 3. Mary, Queen of Scots; 4. James I. | 
King of England; 5. Princess Elizabeth of Eng- | 
land; 6. Princess Sophia of Bohemia ; 7. George I. | 
King of England; 8. George II. King of Eng- | 
land; 9. Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales; 10. 
George III. King of England; 11. Edward, Duke 
of Kent; 12. Queen Victoria ; 13. “Albert-Ed- | 
ward, Prince of Wales. 

I. 1. Princess Margaret; 2. Lady Margaret 
Douglas; 3. Henry Earl of Darnley ; 4. James I. | 
King of England; 5. Princess Elizabeth of Eng- | 
land; 6. Princess Sophia of Bohemia; 7. George I. 
King of England ; 8. George II. King of Eng- 
land; 9. Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales; 10. | 
George III. King of England; 11. Edward, 
Duke of Kent; 12. Queen Victoria; 13. Albert- | 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 


Maternal Descents. 


III. 1 to 8, as Descent I.; 9. Princess Mary 
of England; 10. Charles, Landgrave of Hesse 


Cassel; 11. Louisa-Caroline of Hesse Cassel; 12. 
Christian IX., King of Denmark ; 13. Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales. 

IV. 1 to 8, as Descent I ; 9. Princess Louisa 
of England; 10. Princess Louise of Denmark ; 
11. Louisa-Caroline of Hesse Cassel; 12. Chris- 
tian TX. King of Denmark; 13. Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales. 

-_ 1 to 3, as Descent II.; 4 to 13, as Descent 
sh 1 to 3, as Descent II.; 4 to 13, as Descent 


VII. 1 to 9 as Descent IIT.; 10. Frederick, 
Prince of Hesse Cassel; 11. William, Prince of 
Hesse Cassel; 12. Queen of Denmark ; 13. Alex- 
andra, Princess of Wales. 

VIII. 1 to 3 as Descent II.; 4 to 13 as De- 
scent VII. CuarLes Bripcer. 


AN OLD LONDON RUBBISH HEAP. 


Having determined to build a bridge over the 
Thames, the first thing to do is to sink shafts for 
the foundations of the piers; and a nice long work 
it is, for the deeper you get, the more you can’t get 
any foundation at all. Even as far back as Thames 
Street this is the case—very unsatisfactory to 
contractors! but the old rule holds good here as 
elsewhere — the ill wind to the bridgemakers is all 
in favour of the antiquaries. For why is all this 
land on the Thames bank up to Thames Street so 
rotten and unstable? Simply because it is a vast 
rubbish heap. At the top we have the debris of 
former buildings, the ruins of the Great Fire. 
Let us watch awhile the navvies as they pick 


| away and cart off the rubbish; first a few coins 


of later reigns, old broken pots and crockery of all 
sorts, not unlike the roughest of the present day. 
Here some ancient weights remind you, that once 
upon a time here stood the old Steelyard. What 
are those black bits of leather the men are shak- 
ing and knocking the dirt off? Look closely at 
one, and you will see it once covered the dainty 


| foot of some fair city damsel. How prettily her 


little red stocking must have peeped through the 
curiously cut open-work in front, mighty pretty 
to look at, but not over warm one would think. 
Here is a shoe of the reign of Queen Bess, with 
its long heel, and pointed toe; not thrown away 
before a huge hole had been worn in the sole. 
How any feet could have been tortured into 
the boots belonging to those soles, not unlike 
hour-glasses in shape, one can hardly imagine. 
Close to these more pottery, broken, but still in 
other respect the same as when it was thrown 
away ; jugs of common unglazed stoneware, orna- 
mented round the bottom with the great thumbs 
of the potters. Here and there a bit of better 
quality of the same shape, but heavily glazed. 
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Here a good bit of fine glazed black ware — surely 

ect; no, its handle has gone. Next comes a 
glorious old Bellarmine jug, with the three lions 
of England on either side. The pick has unfor- 
tunately made a small) hole in one side, but no 
great consequence, for, on nearer observation, you 
you see it is like the rest, thrown away because 
cracked. 

Dig a little further, and up turn relics of 
knightly deeds mixed with the thrown-away tools 
of the craftsman— spurs without rowels; some 
with long spikes instead; some with rowels an 
inch and a half in diameter, having a terribly 
fierce look. How did the horses fare, you wonder. 
Up turns a great horseshoe; and you remember 
that the beasts in question were the great Flemish 
fellows, and you hope they had thicker skins than 
our more graceful and beautiful favourites. Those 
horseshoes are worth looking at. See how for- 
ward the nails are put: surely better than we 
do. Again, they are evidently cut with a sharp 
instrument out of a thick sheet of metal, pro- 
bably when cold; a fact which would account for 
their being as good as new. What are those queer 
looking bits of pipe-clay, with the names of the 
makers stamped on the edges? Are they tobacco- 
stoppers? Let us try. Here“are a lot of old pipes, 
but what tiny bowls. It will not do, the things 
will not go into them at all; and still there are 
so many, they must have been for some use. 
They served our ancestors for curl papers to keep 
their wigs in order. Just look at those pins — 
some three inches long ; some with leaden heads, 
no doubt considered highly ornamental. What 
a curious collection of old dows and forks, and 
how strangely time has affected them. This fork 
—see! might be polished again it is so nearl 
perfect, even the ivory handle with silver studs is 
undecayed, though discoloured. Its partner, the 
knife, is quite gone—nought but the shape re- 
remains—handle all powder, and blade not much 
better. 

Shall we never get down to terra firma? Surely 
we must now be over twenty feet below the sur- 
face, and how dark the soil is getting. It looks 
as if we were on the banks of a great river. 
And so you are; in a few feet more you will be on 
the old Roman river bank, and then the rubbish 
heap will be still more interesting than higher up. 
Even here, however, will be some familiar things 
not unlike those in use in the present day. 

* Would you like to buy some of these things 
we've found,” says a simple lookingnavvy? “Let 
us see what you have.” “T've got the right stuff 
this time, guv'nor ; but the man as has found ‘em 
wants a tidy bit. Here is a big lead battle-axe ; 
I see it took out of that there hole with my own 
eyes.” 

If you are a collector beware! That man, 
simple as he looks, can supply you with an un- 
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limited store of false relics of all ages — all found 
on the spot of course. If you are not a good 
judge of such things leave them alone altogether, 
or you will lose your money, and be well laughed 
at 4 friends and foes. 

“It caligatus in agros.” So it seems by those boot 
soles which have just been once more brought to 
light. Surely these must be the horrible military 
nailed boots so harassing to the corns of the civi- 
lian; there is not a space without a great nail, 
Look here, too, on this one is abit of Roman pottery 
sticking! Military boots !—no such thing ; why 
they would only fit a lady ; and here is a tiny one, 
just so armed, which must have belonged to quite 
a child. No doubt this hill side was then rough 
and muddy enough, and so they required stout 
under leathers. Why here is a sandal, beauti- 
fully cut out of one sheet of leather—no nails here. 
It was well worn, however, before the wearer cast 
it off; the holes in the bottom are still visible. 
Here one is struck by the enormous quantity of 
broken red pottery. How perfectly indestructi- 
ble it is, but all broken; much had been mended 
and rivetted by the Romans themselves. Their 
drills must have been as good as ours, so perfect 
and smooth are the holes for the rivets. Here, 
too, we have A and B scratched on the surface to 
show how the bits fitted. Broken to fragments 
as it is, all the pottery and glass is well worth 
examination. Though not one perfect, or nearly 
perfect, bowl be found, from the fragments you 
may make a regular Roman pattern book, and 
very excellent patterns too; consisting of adapta- 
tions of all sorts of English and other plants 
beautifully conventionalized. Here and there are 
fine geometrical ornaments; but, above all, how 
excellent are the animals—lions fighting with 
boars, wolves, dogs, leopards, tigers just about to 
spring. On one bowl are many illustrations of 
the gladiator’s labours ; surely that man is fighting 
with a bull; here the secutor is pursuing the re- 
tiarius. There are wild beasts; one poor fellow 
is lying flat on his back, dead; the author of his 
death is missing. Mixed with this ‘redware we 
have ladies’ ornaments, some very odd; one 
bracelet is formed out of a bit of iron wire, and that 
is all; another is made of iron, bronze, and copper 
wire twisted together, showing how cheap orna- 
ments were fashionable among the lower orders 
then as now. Among them must probably be 
classed those great bone skewers, of which I see 
so many lying about, if indeed some of them 
were not tools. Do you want to know what the 
Romans had for needles and pins? here you may 
satisfy your curiosity. Pins there are of bone 
and ivory; needles also of the same. Some of 
bronze very well made, but rather coarse, from 
an inch to six inches in length. See, too, there is 
a good and perfect gimlet ; look at the ring on 
the top to put a cross piece of wood through 
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instead of over as with us. 
spikes are no doubt the tops of pila. Now turns 
up a meat hook, a small bell, and an iron finger- 
ring; some soldier’s perhaps. Here are a quan- 
tity of writing pens, with sharp points at one end to 
write with, and a flat edge at the other to erase with. 


Those two long | Tours—the latter of whom also notices the events, though 


with more brevity.” — Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxiv. 
294, sqq. 

This is a strange statement, inasmuch as in the 
edition of Sidonius by Sirmondus, referred to by 


| this writer, as in that by Savaro, these two au- 


To make us sure that the bank of the Thames | 


in Roman times extended thus far, we now ac- 
tually come upon their embankment ; great piles 
driven in with transverse timbers all along the 
old water line. But now we must bid good bye 
to our rubbish heap, for down comes the concrete, 
and in a day or two the hole will be closed for 
ever! J.C. J. 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
SUBJECTS. 


thors—Sidonius and Avitus—are illustrated by 
each other; and Sirmondus expressly remarks : 
“Cum hac autem episéola [lib. vii. ep. 1] compa- 
randa est Alcimi Aviti Homilia de Rogationibus 
. .. sunt enim ut argumento, sic tota narrationis 
serie simillime.” The spiritual weapons with 
which the Arverni were instructed by Pope Ma- 
mertus succeeded, observes Sidonius, “si non 
effectu pari, affectu certe non impari....... 
Doces denuntiate solitudinis minas orationum 
frequentia esse amoliendas: mones assiduitatem 
furentis incendii aqua potius oculorum quam 


ROGATION DAYS: OMITTED IN WATT’s “ BIBLIOTHECA | fluminum posse restingui: mones minacem terre 
| motuum conflictationem fidei stabilitate firman- 


BRITANNICA.” 


“ During three years (458—460) Auvergne and Dau- 
phiné were convulsed by violent and continued volcanic 
eruptions . . . . attended by earthquakes, shaking as it 
were the foundations of the earth. Thunders rolled 
through the subterraneous caverns; so awful were the 
concussions, the sounds, the fires, that the beasts of the 
forest, driven from their haunts, sought refuge in the 
abodes of mankind. 

“ An impending invasion of the Goths added to the 
terror of the threatenings of Nature. Instructed, and pro- 
fiting by the example of the Ninevites, Mamertus, 
Bishop of Vienne, assembled his people in prayer and 
humiliation. To avert the evil, he instituted the solemn 
Litanies, or Rogations on the three days preceding the 
Feast of the Ascension, because they were the only days 
of the year then actually set apart for the purpose of such 
solemn supplications. These forms of prayer, rendered 
more impressive by the awful character of the calamities 
and portents which had suggested them, corresponding 
so nearly with the signs and judgments of Scripture, 
were speedily adopted ‘throughout Gaul and England. 
Here they were continued by usage and tradition, until 
finally established as a portion of the national ritual in 
the Council held at Cleofeshoe (A.p. 749), which ap- 
pointed that three days should be kept holy, after the 
manner of former times; and it is hardly needful to ob- 
serve, that the Rogation days retain their station in the 
Rubric of the Church of England at the present day. 

“ A remarkable epistle of Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop 
of Clermont .. . addressed to Mamertus himself... . 
preserves a full notice of the earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions. Alcimus Avitus, the successor of Mamertus, 
carries on the chain of testimony. This prelate... . 
composed an ample series of Rogation Homilies; and in 
addressing his people, he recalls to their memory the 
events which a great portion of them must have wit- 
nessed, and exhorts them to gratitude for the deliverance 
they had received.” [Homilia de Rogat. v. Grynei 
Orthodoxographa, p. 1777 ; Sirmondi Opuscula, ii. 150-7 ; 
Ejusdem Opp., ii. 134-40; Bibliotheca Maxima, ix. 591-2; 
a Feria tertia in Rogat. v. Martene Thesaurus, i. 

7—56. 

“ Amongst the strange examples of the oblivion at- 
tending written evidence, not merely when lurking in 
archives or concealed in manuscripts, but when amply 
diffused by means of the printing-press, we may remark 
that this is perhaps the first time that Avitus has been 
quoted as elucidating either Sidonius, or Gregory of 


dam.” Cf. Baronii Annal. Eecl. ad a.c. 475; 
Beyerlinck, Theatrum Humane Vite, vi. 356. 

“The title of Pope is given to Mamertus by the 
early writers, and perhaps the style of Pope was 
assumed by or given to the see of Vienne—so 
venerable for its antiquity.” 

The treatise, De Statu Anima, inserted in Gry- 
nei Orthodoxographa (pp. 1248—1306), and in 
Biblioth. Mazima, vi., is by a brother of the bishop. 
See Butler’s Lives of the Saints, May 11. 

“ Quid plura,” writes Gregory of Tours, refer- 
ring to the same terrors (Hist. Franc., lib. ii. 
s. 34; in Bouquet, Gallicarum R. S., ii. 553; 
Acta Sanctorum, Maii xi.) “ penetravit excelsa 
poli oratio Pontificis inelyti, restinxitque domus 
incendium flumen profluentium lacrymarum.” Cf. 
Adonis Chronicon, ad annum 452 (in Bibl. Patr., 
1618, ix.; Bibl. Maxima, xv. 796); “ Binii Notas 
ad Hilari Pape Epistolas,” in Labbe, iv. 1047 ; 
and “Concil. Arelatense,” ibid. p. 1040, sqq. ; 
Rupertus, lib. ix. c.5. (In Hittorpii Suppl. de 
Divinis Officiis, i. 1028).  Liturgia 
Mabillonii, p. 152. Baronius (ubi supra, vi. 310,) 
adds: “ At de his (Rogationibus) consule a nobis 
dicta in Notationibus ad Romanum Martyrologium 
(ad 25 Aprilis) locupletius.” Other authorities 
are given in Ducange’s Glossarium. 


“ We have two sermons of St. Mammertus, one on the 
Rogations, the other on the Repentance of the Ninevites, 
being the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth among the dis- 
courses which bear the name of Eusebius of Emisa.” 
[ These are printed in Diblioth. Patr., 1618, tom. v. par. 1, 

yp. 568-9, sub nomine Eusebii Gallicani. By Hooker these 
lomilies are all ascribed to Salvianus, Book vt. iv. 6.} 
“ For an account of the literary history of these Homilies, 
and of the various opinions which have been entertained 
regarding their origin, see Oudin, Comment. de Scriptor. 
Eccles., i. 390—426. He does not mention Salvian as one 
of the supposed authors, but after deciding against the 
claims of Eucherius and Hilary of Arles, acquiesces in that 
of Faustus Regiensis.”— Keble. 


Brsniotnecar. CHEeTHAM. 
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Conoreve THE Port.—In a foot note to p. 213, 
vol. ii, Cunningham's edition of Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets, it is stated on the authority of Leigh 
Hunt, that Congreve’s mother was Anne Fitzher- 
bert, daughter of Sir Thomas Fitzherbert. . This 
statement is erroneous. The mother of the poet 
was a Miss Browning; his grandmother was the 
Anne Fitzherbert spoken of. Congreve's father 
was Colonel William Congreve, who was the son 


of Richard Congreve, a cavalier named for the | 


Order of the Royal Oak. Richard Congreve was 
descended from Richard Congreve, temp. Henry 
VI, whose ancestor was Galfrid de Congreve of 
Stretton and Congreve, temp. Edward II. He 
was descended from another Galfrid de Congreve 
and a daughter of the house of Drawbridgecourt 
of Hants, temp. Richard I. The family was settled 
at Congreve, in Staffordshire, long before the Con- 
quest. The best portrait of Congreve is undoubt- 
edly that by Sir Godfrey Kneller, now in the 
possession of the junior branch of the family. 


A Heroiwr.— The following, which I have 
extracted from a New York paper, seems to me 
worthy of preservation : — 


“Mrs. Catherine Shepherd has just died at Hudson, | 


New Jersey, upwards of 100 years of age. Her father 
was Jacob Van Winkle, a descendant of one of the origi- 
nal Dutch settlers there. Her husband was a soldier of the 


revolution. From a steeple at South Bergen she saw the | 


British fleet take possession of New York, and the British 
army marching to Philadelphia. The British soldiers 
hung her futher because he would not give them up his 
money, and after leaving him for dead, she cut him down, 
and restored him to life. She risked her life in carrying a 
message to the American commander at Belleville, to 
warn him of a night attack from the British forces, by 
which she saved the American troops from destruction.” 


T. B. 


Paimeta: THE Primrose. — 
“*Cur,’ mea Phillis ait, ‘de te mihi primulu venit, 
Primula, flaventes rore gravata comas?’ 
Scilicet ingenti permiscet gaudia cure, 
Atque inter medias spes quoque pallet amor.” 
I forget where I met with these lines, but sus- 
pect they are of Etonian origin. I do not think 
nee ever appeared in print. 


imula here undoubtedly means the primrose ; | 


(84S. V. Fes. 13, 


| Sr Francrs Watsincuam.—It may be worth 
while to record in “ N. & Q.” that Lodge in his 
memoir of this statesman gives him the title of 
_K.G. But on reference to Beltz’s History of the 
Order of the Garter, I do not find his name, nor 
does it appear in the Catalogue of these Knights 
contained in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Synopsis of the 
Peerage. Sir Francis seems to have received 
very little recompense from Queen Elizabeth for 
his services. SHem. 


Neorocr. — A few days ago, I was at a party 
of literary people, where the question was asked : 
“ What is neology ?” The answer that was given, 
whatever might be its merits in other respects, 
appeared to me to have so much wit in it as to 
deserve being made a Note of. 

“Neology”—said the gentleman who under- 
took to solve the question—‘“ Neology is the 
visible horizon that bounds the out-look of the 
popular mind; and, as such, it recedes as the 
popular mind advances. In the time of Galileo, 
| the revolution of the earth round its axis was 
'neology. Half a century ago, neology was barely 

distinguishable from geology. In the present day, 
| neology consists in the application—or, as some 
deem it, the misapplication—of learning and com- 
mon sense to the records of revelation. Who can 
say what will be the horizon of the popular mind 
| ten years hence ?” MEtetEs. 


Lyycu Law 1s tae Tweirra Century. —I 
| have lately stumbled upon the following in Harl. 
| MS. 3875, fo. 288. The scribe, in a side-note, 
naively remarks thatit is “ a sharpe reckoning” ; 
and in this most of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
| will I think agree : — 
“ Testiculi presbiteri abscisi.— Alexander archie’pus 
| (Ebor’) salutem, &c. Noverit universitas vra, quod acce- 
dens ad nostram p’sentiam Joh’es de Clapham, nobis ex- 
| posuit, quod ipse olim quendam d’num Jo’hem Biset, 
| capellanum, cum Johanna filia Lodowici de Skirrouthe, 
| uxore sua, solum cum sola in camera quadam ostio clauso 
turpiter invenit, qui dolorem hujusmodi ferre non valens, 
testiculos prefati Presbyteri abscidit. Nos autem, auditis, 
et plenius intellectis factis antedictis cum circumstantiis, 
p’fatum Jo’hem de Clapham ab excessu hujusmodi absol- 
vimus in forma juris, et eidem pro p’missis penam in- 
junximus salutarem. Dat’ apud Cawoode, 20° Decemb", 
1377.” 


Joun Sieicu. 


but the London gardeners give to a different plant | 
of the same species, which bears a crimson flower, | 
the name of primula. See in the conservatory at | 
the Pantheon, Oxford Street, Jan. 1864. | THOMAS JENNY, REBEL AND POET. 


W.D. | Thomas Jenny, gent., was one of the persons 
Camer Born 1x Excranp. —On Thursday the | attainted by Parliament in respect of the great 
7th January last, a young camel was born at Hack- | northern rebellion in 1569. 
ney, during the stay of Wombwell’s Menagerie | From an abstract of his examination in Sir 
there. As this is said to be the first instance of Cuthbert Sharp's Memorials (271, 272) it ap- 
one being born in this country, it is worth noting. | pears that he had been trained up under Sir 
By-the-bye, what is the proper name for a| Henry Norris and Thomas Randolph in the 
young camel? Is it a calf? J.C. J. | queen’s service in France and Scotland. 


Queries. 


H. 
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These circumstances render it almost certain 
that he was the author of the following poems: — 

Poem by Thomas Jenye, entitled “ Maister Randolphe’s 
Phantasy, a brief calculation of the proceedings in Scot- 
land, from the first of July to the last of December.” 
[This poem extends to about 800 lines, and is dedicated 
to Thomas Randolphe, in an epistle dated by the author 
“At his Chamber in Edinburgh,” 31 July, 1565. It 
professes to give an account of the proceedings and 
troubles in Scotland, consequent on the marriage of the 
queen with Lord Darnley, and is supposed to be narrated 
by Thomas Randolphe.”] (Thorpe’s Cal. Scottish State 
227.) 

“ A Discovrs of the present troobles in Fraunce, and 
miseries of this tyme, compyled by Peter Ronsard, gen- 
tilman of Vandome, and dedicated unto the Queene 
Mother. Translated by Thomas Jeney, gentilman. Ant- 
werp, 4to, 1568. Dedicated to Sir Henry Norries, Knight, 
L. ambassadour resident in Fraunce.” (Ritson’s Bibl. 
Poetica, 257.) 

Randolph, in a letter to Cecil, dated Berwick, 
May 26, 1566, alludes to an untrue accusation 
against him of writing a book against the Queen 
of Scots called Randolphes Phantasy, and Queen 
Elizabeth, by a letter dated Greenwich, June 13, 
in the same year, remonstrates with the Queen of 
Scots on her unjust treatment of Mr. Randolph 
in regard to his Phantasy. (Thorpe, 234, 235.) 
Jenny, after his attainder, fled from England, and 
was at Brussels in June 1570. (Thorpe, 293.) 
He was living there in 1576, and had a pension 
from the king of Spain. 

He is sometimes called Genynges or Jennings. 

In Wright’s Queen Elizabeth and her Times 
(i. 255) isa letter from Mr. Jenye to Cecil, dated 
Rye, 13 July [1567], whereby it appears that the 
writer had come from Dieppe to Rye in order to 

rovide an English barque for the — of the 

arl of Murray from France. The allusion to 
“my Lorde my master” is apparently to Sir 
Henry Norris, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that this Thomas Jenny is the writer of 
the letter referred to. 

I desire specially to ascertain, (1.) Whether 
Maister Randolphe’s Phantasy was printed, and 
if so, where? (2.) Whether Thomas Jenny can 
be identified with Thomas Brookesby, alias Jen- 
nings, who figures in the investigations relative 
to the Gunpowder Plot? (See Green’s Cal. Dom. 
State Papers, Jas. I. i, 250, 292, 293, 297, 303.) 
And generally I shall be glad to receive any other 
information respecting Thomas Jenny and his 


Works. 


AmerIcanisms.—Are the words, “ conjure” and 
“conjurations,” unknown in England? So it 


would seem from a note on the passage, “I do 
defy thy conjurations ” (Romeo and Juliet, Act V. 
Se. 3), in Dyce’s Few Notes (p. 115), where the 
commentator cites a passage from an early drama 
to prove that conjuration means earnest entreaty. 


The word, in this sense, is in every-day use in 
the United States. 

I find, in the London Spy for April, 1699 (p. 15.), 
the expression: “When we had liquored our 
throats,” &c. Perhaps this may be regarded as 
the origin of our cant phrase, “to liquor,” or “ to 
liquor up” — meaning, to take a dram. It is, of 
course, confined to the vulgar. 

Mr. Trollope, in his North America, uses the 
verb “ be little,” which has always been considered 
a gross Americanism. The Greeks used the verb 
puxptvw, the Germans verkleinen, and the French 
rapettisser, in the same way. J.C. Linpsar. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


AxonyMovs. — 

“ The Honour of Christ vindicated; or, a Hue and Cry 
after the Bully who assaulted Jacob in his Solitude. 
Printed for, and sold by the Booksellers of London and 
Westminster. M.D.CCXXXII.” 

Who wrote this tract, which is dedicated “ To 
the Reverend Dr. J. T.”. Who was the Doctor ?* 
It advocates the view that an emissary of Esau 
invaded the quiet of Jacob, and tried to assassi- 
nate him. It is certainly not a reverent produc- 
tion; but it is hard to say what was considered 
irreverent in days when Swift could write as he 
wrote on the subject of the Spirit. Would the 
date admit of the tract having been written by 
that bookseller, named Annett, who was prose- 
cuted some time or other for blasphemy ? C. 


Avupery anp Du Vax.—Can you refer me to 
any information respecting Mons, Aubery and 
Mons. Du Val, who came to England as Commis- 
sioners of France in the reign of King Edward 
VI.? They are mentioned in a letter from Tho- 
mas Barnabe to Sir William Cecil, Secretary of 
State, to be found in Strype’s Ecclesiastical Me- 
morials (edition of 1822, vol. iv. part 11., fol. 491). 

P.S. C. 

Great Battie or Cats.-— More than thirty 
years ago, I have a perfect recollection of hearing 
the following strange story told as a fact, by a 
gentleman who believed it to be true. I was 
very young at the time, and the story made a 
strange impression on my mind. I find it in an 
old note-book of my own, from which I wish to 
transfer it to a lasting niche in“ N. & Q.” 

The narrator, was a Kilkenny gentleman, and 
the scene of the alleged conflict was laid on a plain 
near that ancient city. The time might have been 
some forty years before the tale “as it was told to 
me :” so that, calculating up to the present time, 
the bella horrida bella would be about seventy-five 
or eighty years ago. My informant stated that 
he knew persons, then alive, who actually in- 
spected the “ field, after the battle.” 

One night, in the summer time, all the cats in 


(* Probably the Rev. Dr. Joseph Trapp.—Ep. } 


Pit. 
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the city and county of Kilkenny, were absent from | 
their “local habitations ;’ and next morning, the | 

lain alluded to (I regret I have not the name) was 
Bet covered with thousands of slain tabbies ; and 
the report was, that almost all the cats in Ireland 
had joined in the contest; as many of the slain | 
had collars on their necks, which showed that | 
they had collected from all quarters of the island. 
The cause of the quarrel, however, was not stated ; | 
but it seemed to have been a sort of provincial 
faction fight between the cats of Ulster and 
Leinster — probably the quadrupeds took up the 
quarrels of their masters, as at that period there 
was very ill feeling between the people of both 
provinces. I have no doubt, that this Note will | 
elicit something further on this curious story, of | 
which the above is a skeleton. 

This has nothing to do with the story of the 
two famous Kilkenny cats. S. Repmonp. | 

Liverpool. 

Becket. — Can any reader give me a clue to | 
the history of a “ Captain Becket,” who perished 
fighting under Marlborough (where, I cannot | 
say)? He married Elenor Percy. The tradition 
is, that she was a ward in Chancery ; and that, in 
consequence of his marriage with her, Becket was | 
obliged to escape to the Continent. His descend- 
ants are quite numerous. Sr. T. 


Rosert Caxwis was author of The Reading upon 
the Statute 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 5, of Sewers, 2nd 
edit. 1685, 4to. I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion concerning him or his family. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Posterity oF THE Emperor CHARLEMAGNE.— 
It would appear by Burke's Peerage, and indeed 
by other wuliieations of a kindred character, that 
Lord Kingsale derives his descent from John, 
only son of William De Courci, Baron of Stoke- 
Courci, co. Somerset, and Lord of Harewood. 

An inquisition held on the death of this Wil- 
liam De Courci, who was Justice of Normandy, 
and who died a.p. 1186, represents that he had 
but one son William, and a daughter Alice, who 
married Waryn Fitz-Gerold, Chamberlain to 
King John. 

According to the testimony of deeds, the au- 
thority of which is unquestioned and unquestion- 
able, William de Courci, brother of Alice, wife of 
Waryn Fitz-Gerold, died unmarried and without 
issue, 9 Ric. I., whereupon his sister Alice became 
his sole heir, in which capacity she had livery of 
all his estates. .In further confirmation of this 
fact, Waryn Fitz-Gerold, only son and heir of his 
mother Alice, obtained, a.p. 1205, a charter of 
free warren in respect of the manor of Hare- 
wood. That William de Courci was the last 


| of Kingsale. 


| castle. 


| on the subject. 


lineal descendant in the male line of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. This being the case, perhaps from | 


some of your numerous correspondents informa- 
tion may be obtained as to the origin of the house 
Hirrevs. 


Famiuty or De Scarta.—Can your corre- 
spondent P. inform me whereabouts in Holstein 
stands the stone marking the place where fell 


| Skartha, the friend and companion of Swein? 


This Swein, or Sweyne, must be the King of 
Denmark who, in the year 1003, established him- 


| self in England; if so, he probably bestowed the 


lands in Orkney, bearing the name of Skarth, on 


| his descendants (after whom they would be thus 


named) to be held by udal tenure, which it seems 


| is peculiar to Orkney, though your other corre- 
| spondent, Macpurr, says that in Annan- 
| dale some lands were granted under a somewhat 


similar title by Bruce, the Lord of Annandale, on 
his inheriting the throne, to the garrison of his 
I merely throw out this suggestion for 
the sake of a reply from those better informed 
than myself, and I should be glad to a 


Tue Danisu Ricut or Succession. — Can any 
of your numerous Shaksperian readers account 
for, or explain why, the right of succession, which, 
on the death of the king should have seated 
Hamlet on the throne of Denmark, is never 
alluded to by any one in the whole course of the 
play? And I should also be glad to know if any 
of the commentators have ie any observations 
on the subject ? G. E. 


EnGravinc on Strver.—Permit me 
to inquire, how long has the art of engraving 
articles of gold and silver been practised? I[ 
have looked into Herbert's History of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, but he is not definite on this 
head. I should like to know the first engraved 
arms. This was probably on a salt, which was 
formerly placed in the centre of a table: above 
which, sat the lord and his family; below, the 
higher servants of the household. Hence the by- 
word, to “sit below the salt.” INQUIRER, 


Descenpants or Fitzsames.—In what book, 
English or foreign, can I find an account of the 
descendants, to the present time, of James Fitz- 
james, Duke of Berwick, natural son of James II. ? 

Cuaartes F, S. Warren. 


Tuomas Gitpert, Esa.— A volume, styled 
Poems on Several Occasions, by Thomas Gilbert, 
Esq., late Fellow of Peter House, in Cambridge, 
was published in London, 8vo, in the year 1747. 
The dedication of the work is to J. Hall Steven- 
son, Esq., of Skelton Castle, and dated from 
Skinningrave. Information respecting this gen- 
tleman is requested by Epwarp Hamstons. 

Horton Hall. 
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Posteriry or Harotp, Kine or Encranp.— 
A genealogical work, entitled, Récherches sur 
Origine de plusieurs Maisons Souveraines d Eu- 
rope, compiled at St. apy = by the Baron 
de Koehne, and printed at Berlin by Ferdinand 
Schneider in 1863, states that Wladimir, Grand 
Duke of Kiew, seventh in descent from Rurick, 
and ancestor of the Romanof Emperors of Russia, 
married Gida, daughter of Harold IL, King of 
England. 

Can any genealogist say whether Harold had a 
daughter named Gida, or whether he left any 
posterity at all ? Hirrevs. 


Hixpvoo Gopns. — Is there any book with a list 
of most of the Hindu gods and illustrations of 
their images ? Having a number of idols in bronze 
and stone, I am desirous of naming them; and the 


* account given in The Wanderings of a Pilgrim in 


Search of the Picturesque is the only book I have 
on the subject. 

Also, I should be obliged if I could be in- 
formed what constitutes the difference between 
the images of Budha and Gauda. 

Joun Davinson. 


Tue Iron Mask.—Among the arms brought 
from Paris to this country, after the defeat of 
Napoleon, and now displayed as a trophy in the 
Rotunda at Woolwich, may be seen the armour 
of the renowned Chevalier de Bayard, and a 
curious helmet, or iron mask, which [ have heard 
some persons affirm to be the iron mask which 
figures so conspicuously in the romance of French 
history. Can you, or any of your readers decide, 
whether it is that famous headpiece ? H. C. 


Leicuton Fairy. — A daughter of the Hon. 
Mr. Compton, one of the younger sons of the Earl 
of Northampton, married Mr. Leighton, whose 
son, Wm. Leighton, married Miss Dilly, of the 
family of the publisher Dilly, of the Poultry, Lon- 
don. I wish to ascertain the true spelling of 
Leighton. Has the family ever spelt it Layton ? 

CaRILForD. 

Capetown. 

Marttuew Locxe.—I am anxious to find out 
whether Matthew Lock, the composer of the 
music in Macbeth, married Alice Smyth. 

Edmund Smyth, of Annables, Herts, had ten 
children, of whom Alice was probably the youngest. 
I do not know the exact date of her birth, but her 
father’s seventh child was born in 1648. Alice 
was married to Matthew Lock, whose arms were: 
1, 3, 5, azure; 2, 4, 6, or; a falcon, with wings 
expanded, or. 

ere these the arms of the musician? And if 
he was not the husband of Alice Smyth, was he 
any relation ? F. L. 


Lorp Mouvn’s Dearu, 1677.—In a MS. letter 


before me, written to Locke in October, 1677, it 


is mentioned: “My Lord Mohun hath lately de- 
ceased of his wound, to the great affliction of all 
his friends.” This was the fourth Lord Mohun, 
who was an active politician in Charles IT.’s reign 
in opposition to the court, and had made a cele- 
brated motion in 1675 for the dissolution of the 
Parliament. Can any of your readers help me to 
any particulars about Lord Mohun’s Te 


Napoeon THe First.—Is there any published 
work in which I can find the actual number of 
men raised by Napoleon: the details, manner, 
and times of the several levies, whether by en- 
rolment, enlistment, or otherwise ? The histories 
to which I have access simply say that he took 


the field with so many men; that he now en- : 
larged his army by such and such a number, &e./~* 


The information which I seek is such as might be/ 
valuable to a general recruiting-oflicer, or a 
provost-marshal. Sr. T. 


Tue Oatu ex-orricio.— Can any of your | 


readers refer me to the form of this oath? It was ‘ 


administered in the Star Chamber, and in the 

Court of High Commission. It compelled the 

person to confess or accuse himself of any criminal 

matter. It was abolished by the 13th Car. II. 

12. Joun S. Bury. 
enley. 


Porr’s Porrrarr.—Can any one explain the 
allusion to Pope’s portrait in the following pas- 
sage of Tristram Shandy, vol. viii. chap. ii. ? — 

“ Pope and his portrait are fools to me — no martyr is 
ever so full of faith or fire—I wish I could say of good 
works too.” 

Sterne has added a note to the passage, “ Vide 
Pope’s Portrait.” J. B. GREENING. 


Practice or Puysic py Witt1am Dracs. — 
I possess a curious old book with the title : — 

“ The Practice of Physick; or, the Law of God (called 
Nature) in the Body of Man, &c.&c. To which is added 
A Treatise of Diseases from Witchcraft. By William 
Drage, Med. and Philos. at Hitchin, in Hartfordshire. 
London: Printed for George Calvert, at the Half-Moon 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1666.” 

A second title describes the latter work : — 

“ Daimonomageia ; a Small Treatise of Sicknesses and 
Disease from Witchcraft and Supernatural Causes. Never 
before, at least in this comprised Order and general 
manner, was the like published.” 

This appears to have been printed by J. Dover, 
living in St. Bartholomew's Close, 1665, and is 
separately paged. 

I have before seen a copy of this work, but 
without the “ Treatise on Witchcraft bat 
find no mention of the author in Bohn’s Lowndes. 
Can you give me information respecting him, and 
whether he is the author of any works on rr 
sophical subjects ? . B. 
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Proversiat Sayines. —Two common sayings 
are, “ One half of the world knows not how the 
other lives,” and “ Needs must when the Devil 
drives.” ‘They are (the latter slightly varied) in 
Bishop Hall's Holy Observations, Nos. xvii. and 
xxx. (Works, ed. 1837, 101, 103.) Is this their 
original source ? LytTTELTon. 


Stoxz Brincr.—In a document bearing date 
1599, an event is recorded as having occurred at 
“Stone Bridge, in the Parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields.” Where was Stone Bridge ? 

F. S. MerryweaTuer. 


Uuicx, a CuristrAn Name.—What may have 
been the origin of this name, which at first was 
culiar to members of the family of De Burgh, 
ut was subsequently used by many others in 
Treland ? Axnusa. 


Wurte Hars.—When did the fashion of wear- 
ing a white hat commence? Had the colour in 
question any political significance ? Whence, also, 
its continued unpopularity ? for, twenty years 
since, the wearer of one was hooted at by boys 
in the streets, and termed a “ Radical ;" and, even 
now, he is frequently questioned by them as to 
his affinity to the “‘ Man who stole the Donkey.” 

White hats are evidently of old date (whatever 
their shape might have been), as can be shown 
by the following extract from one of the letters 
carried by Lord Macguire to his execution (a. p. 
1644) :— 


“ Most loving Sir.—My master his coach shall wait for 


ou infallibly.—That day your friend William shall go | 


y coach all the way, upon a red horse, with a white hat, 
and in a gray jacket, and then,” &c. &c.— Vide Rush- 
worth’s Collections, vol. v. pt. 111. p. 737. 

Artuvur Hovtrton. 


Lire or Epwarp, Seconp Marquis or Wor- 
cester. — Having been some years collecting ma- 
terials for a Life of Edward, second Marquis of 
Worcester, author of the Century of Inventions, I 
have consulted the British Museum Library, 
State Paper Office, Bodleian Library, and the 
Beaufort MSS., &c. 

The work affords an excellent opportunity for 
the introduction of any information, particularly 


arising from stray MS. documents, however ap- | 


parently uninteresting. I have reason to believe 
that many of his letters lie scattered, one here, 
another far distant ; also, receipts for the loans of 
money during the Commonwealth, and between 
1660 and 1666. 

Information respecting his “honoured friend,” 
Colonel Christopher Coppley, would likewise be 
interesting. He was under Fairfax’s command 
in the north. 

My work is written in order of date, and will 
extend to from 400 to 500 pages octavo. H. D. 


Queries with Answers. 


Hutton Crest: “ Houmout.”—1. Why do the 
Hiltons of Hilton Hall, Durham, bear as their 
crest the singular device of a Moses’ head ? 

2. The entire motto of Edward the Black 
Prince is stated to have been, “ De par houmout 
ich dien.” To what language does “ houmout” 
belong, and what is its signification? Denxmat. 

[The Hilton crest, as given by Surtees ( Durham, ii. 
20), is “on a close helmet, Moses’s head in profile, in a 
rich diapered mantle, the horns not in the least radiated, 
but exactly resembling two poking-sticks.” This is pro- 
bably one of the earliest exemplars of this singular bear- 
ing, which Dr. Burn ( History of Westmoreland, i. 541), 
calls “the crest of cuckoldom.” He says, “ Horns upon 
the crest (according to that of Silius Italicus, ‘ Casside 
cornigera dependens infula —— ’) were erected in terrorem. 
And after the husband had been absent for three or four 
years, and came home in his regimental accoutrements, it 
might be no impossible supposition, that the man who 
wore the horns was a cuckold. And this accounts also, 
why no author of that time, when this droll notion was 
started, hath ventured to explain the connection. For 
woe be to the man in those days that should have made a 
joke of the holy war; which, indeed, in consideration of 
the expence of blood and treasure attending it, was a 
very serious affair.” 

Several attempts have been made to ascertain the origin 
and the meaning of Houmout, one of the mottoes of Edward 
the Black Prince. (See two papers in the Archeologia, vols. 
xxxi, and xxxii.; the first by Sir Nicholas Harris Nico- 
las, and the second by J. R. Planché, Esq.) According 
to the former, “the motto is probably formed of the two 
| old German words, Hoogh moed, hoo moed, or hoogh-mos, 
i. e. magnanimous, high-spirited, and was probably 
adopted to express the predominant quality of the Prince’s 
| mind.” Mr. Planché, on the other hand, conceives that 
“Houmout is strictly speaking Flemish ; and, instead of 
considering ‘Houmout’ and ‘Ich Dien’ as two separate 
mottoes, is inclined to look upon them as forming one 
complete motto.” 

Dr. Bell, however, by dividing “‘Houmout” into two 
words, is of opinion that “the entire rendering Hou mout 
ICH DIEN is almost vernacular, and plain English How 
must I serve.” Vide his recent work New Readings 
Sor the Motto of the Prince of Wales, Part 1. 8vo, 1861.] 

Trousers. — When did the word “trousers” 
come into the language? It is never used in this 
country except among Englishmen, “ pantaloons ” 
being the substitute. J. C. Linpsar. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

[ This word (variously spelt trossers, trousers, and trow- 
zers) frequently occurs in the old dramatic writers. In 
Act I. Sc. 1, of Ben Jonson’s Staple of Newes, Peniboy, 
junior, “walks in his gowne, waistcoate, and trouses,” ex- 
| pecting his tailor. A man in The Corcomb of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, speaking to an Irish servant, says, “I'll 
have thee flead, and trossers made of thy skin to tumble 
in.” Trossers appear to have been tight breeches. 
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of Ireland) are breeches and stockings made to sit as close 
to the body as can be.” See the Commentators on Shak- 
speare, King Henry V., Act III. Sc. 7.] 

Dr. Oxtver.— What relation is the 
Dr. George Oliver, the author of The Religious 
Houses of Lincolnshire and other works on Free- 
masonry, to the late Dr. George Oliver, the His- 
torian of Devon, and author of several works of 
a kindred nature? They appear to have been 
written about the same period. As the names 
are similar, can a distinct list of each author's 
writing be procured, as it appears very difficult 
to make it from the Publisher's Catalogue # 

A 


[Future biographers and bibliographers, it is to be 
feared, will be sorely puzzled in assigning to each of the 
above authors his own special productions. Their Chris- 
tian and surnames are not only the same; but both were 
contemporaries, and both divines, Doctors in Divinity, as 
well as ecclesiastical antiquaries. For lists of their re- 
spective works consult Bohn’s new edition of Lowndes. 
We cannot trace any relationship between the late Dr. 
George Oliver, D.D. of St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter, and 
the present Rector of South Hykeham, Lincolnshire. ] 


Bisuor Anprewes’ Witt. —In a list of printed 
wills, given by Mr. C. H. Cooper (3" S. iii. 30), 
is that of Bishop Andrewes. May I ask your cor- 
respondent where I can find a copy? An outline 
of the will is published in Gutch’s Collectanea 
Curiosa (vol. ii.), and an extract in “ The Life 
of Andrews,” No. ut. of The Englishman's Li- 
brary ; but I do not think the will has ever been 
printed in its integrity. I possess a MS. copy. 

Juxta Turrim. 

[Bishop Andrewes’s Will, with three Codicils, is printed 
in extenso from the original in the Registry of the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, in his Two Answers to 
Cardinal Perron, published in the Library of Anglo-Ca- 
tholic Theology, 8vo, 1854. ] 


Tor or nts Bent. — How is this expression de- 
rived ? Sr. T. 

[From Bend, to make crooked; toinflect; as in Hamlet, 
Act IV. Se. 2.: “ They fool me to the top of my bent; ” 
to which Mr. Douce has added the following note: “ Per- 
haps a term in archery; i. e. as far as the bow will admit 
of being bent without breaking.”] 


Burxp Axenouse.— What is the meaning of 
this? I find it in the Life of Nich. Ferrar, 
Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biog. v. 183, edit. 1818. 

Sr. T. 

[ The phrase “ Blind-alehouse ” occurs also in Etherege’s 
Comical Revenge, 1699: “Is the fidler at hand that us’d to 
ply at the blind-alehouse?” We also read of a blind path. 
The meaning of both phrases is clearly that of unseen; 
out of public view ; not easy to be found; private. Gosson, 
in his Schole of Abuse, 1579, mentions Chenas, “a blind 
village in comparison of Athens.”] 
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A FINE PICTURE OF POPE. 
(3 S. v. 72.) 


Increputvus having appealed to a Gloucester 
correspondent to clear up the mystery of the 
“ Curious Discovery at Gloucester” of “a fine 
picture of Pope,” and of “ The Temptation,” by 
Guido, I gladly embrace the opportunit st 
your readers in possession of what information 
have been able to glean in reference to it. The 
“Curious Discovery” surprised no one more 
than Mr. Kemp, the master of our School of Art. 
An Italian master found under his very nose, and 
he not aware of it! 

The paragraph in The Builder has but a very 
slight substratum of truth. In the first place, the 
“discovery,” if a discovery at all, is by no means 
a recent one. The picture said to be by Guido 
was never walled up in any recess, but occupied 
a panel in Mr. Kemp's bedroom, and was never 
considered to be of any value, either by Mr. 
Kemp, an artist of experience, who closely in- 
spected it, or by any gentleman connected with 
the Art School. It was, I am assured, coarse in 
execution, and as a work of art almost contempt- 
ible. Mr. Kemp remarked, also, that the head 
of the Tempter appeared to have been painted 
more recently than the other parts of the body. 

The picture said to be of Pope occupied an 
oval panel (evidently constructed for it) over the 
kitchen mantelpiece, and, from what I have heard 
| of it, I am inclined to think it merits as little con- 
sideration as The Builder's Italian master. It 
was surmounted by a bust, which certainly bears 
a resemblance to Pope, judging from the most 
authentic portraits of him. The old housekeeper 
at the School (an illiterate woman) believed it 
to be a portrait, not of Pope, but of a Pope (of 
Rome), and on that ground had a great aversion 
to it, and regarded it with a painful degree of 
awe. She used to say that the eyes of the pic- 
| ture (though it was much injured by dirt, smoke, 
| &e., * followed her all over the kitchen when she 
| was at work ;” and she did not attempt to conceal 
| her satisfaction on its removal. 

The house in which the alleged discovery was 
| made once belonged to the Guises, as is evidenced 
| by the arms of that family being carved in several 

of the rooms. ‘The modern owner was Miss Cother, 
from whom Mr. Baylis probably obtained the 
| pictures. By the way, if I am not misinformed, 
| Mr. Baylis, some years ago practised as a surgeon 
| in this city, and was doubtless acquainted with 
| Miss Cother. 

There is a tradition that Pope was a frequent 
visitor at this mansion, and one of its old walnut 
pannelled rooms,is yet called “ Pope's Study.” 

I shall be happy to furnish any other informa- 

| tion that can be henined. F. G. B. 
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SOCRATES’ OATH BY THE DOG. 
(3"* S. iv. 475, 527; v. 85.) | 
Your correspondents who have remarked upon | 


the above well-known oath of Socrates, have not 
noticed the fact that the philosopher is alluding to 
the worship paid to the Egyptian divinity, Anubis. 
Socrates expressly refers to this deity in the words, 
el rovro ua Tov Kiva, Toy Alyurrioy 
Gedy, of cor duoroyhon «.7.A. The use of 
this form of oath has its origin in the religious 
scruples of the mind of the devout Greek. Ac- 
cording to tradition Rhadamanthus first imposed | 
upon the Cretans the law “that men should not 
swear by the Gods, but by the dog, the ram, the | 
goose, or the plane tree.” Your correspondent, 
Mr. J. Eastwoop iv. 527), very perti- 
nently refers to Potter's Grecian Antiquities for 
information on the subject. The passage in ques- 
tion is so interesting that I will briefly quote some 
of its parts : — 

“ Sometimes either out of haste, or assurance of their 
being in the right, they swore indefinitely by any of the 
Gods. . Others, thinking it unlawful to use the 
name of God upon every slight occasion, said no more 
than Nal ua rdv, or “ By,” &c., by a religious ellipsis | 
omitting the name. Suidas also mentions the same cus- | 
tom, which, saith he pbs evoéBeray), inures 
men to a pious regard for the name of God. Isocrates, in | 
Stobeus, forbids to swear by any of the Gods in any suit 
of law about money, and only allows it on two accounts, 
either to vindicate yourself from the imputation of some 
wickedness, or to deliver your friends from some great | 
danger. Pythagoras, as Hierocles informs us, 
- + « Farely swore by the Gods himself, or allowed his 
scholars to do so; instead of the Gods, he advised them to 
swear by Thy Terpaxriv, “the number four,” . . . as 
thinking the perfection of the soul consisted in this number, 
there being in every soul a mind, science, opinion, and sense. 
By which instances it appears that though the 
custom of swearing upon light and frivolous occasions was 
very common among the Greeks yet the more 
wise and considerate sort entertained a most religious re- 
gard for oaths.” — Antiquities of Greece, i. pp. 293, 294. 

Porphyry’s words, to which Bryant (Ancient 
Mythology, i. p.345) refers, are as follows : — 

Swxpdrns, Tv Kiva Kal tov duvis, erate, 
roy Tod Aids wal Maias maida roy 


Spxov.— De Abstinent. iii. 285. 

The eg Anfibis was identified by the | 
Greeks with Hermes, the son of Jupiter and | 
(See on this subject Jablonski, Pantheon 


Maia. 
Zi gyptiorum, lib. ii. cap. i.) Hence, if Porphyry is | 
correct, it would seem that the pious and reverent | 
Socrates, instead of invoking the sacred name of | 
Hermes, uses an expression which implies the same 
meaning; or else, as perhaps is more probable, he is | 
merely strengthening his assertion in accordance | 
with the command of Rhadamanthus, without re- 

ference to any definite God. I may state that 

your correspondent, Le Dv Ciene | 
(3™ S. v. 85), misrepresents Bryant's opinion with | 


regard to the terms “ by the dog and the goose.” 
The whole of the argument employed by Bryant 
in the chapter from which your correspondent’s 

uotation is taken, is meant to show that the 
dreek words, xtwv and xiv, are a corruption of the 


| term “Cahen, the Cohen, {713 (priest), of the He- 


brews.” The Greeks, says Bryant, with his cha- 
racteristic mode of explaining myths, “ could not 
help imagining from the sound of the word, which 
approached nearly to that of «iw» and canis, that 
it had some reference to that animal, and in con- 


| sequence of this unlucky resemblance they con- 


tinually misconstrued it a dog.” (i. p. 329.) 
W. Hoveuton. 


DECAY OF STONE IN BUILDINGS. 
(3" S. v. 68.) 


W. appears to be unaware that this fatal liabi- 
lity in most kinds of freestone may be arrested 
or averted by means of a solution of silica and of 
calcium; by which Mr. Frederick Ransome forms 
sand into an artificial freestone, surpassing in 
strength and (so far as chemical tests can fore- 
show the effects of time and weather exposure) 
in durability, any kind of building-stone known. 

Freestone, as found in quarries, consists mainly 


| of sand consolidated into a mass by cementing 


substances introduced amongst it in the opera- 
tions of nature; and is more or less durable ac- 
cording to their composition, and to their insolu- 
bility in the water and the acids to which they 
may be exposed under the influences of the at- 
mosphere. Even in different parts of the same 
quarry, the strength of these cementing substances 
seems to differ: so that, in selecting the stone for 
a building, it is impossible to make sure of its 
indestructibility. 

Boiled linseed-v:! has long been a means re- 
sorted to, in this part of the country, to arrest 
the disintegration of building-stone; and, no 
doubt, it is found to effect its purpose for a few 
years, that is, so long as it remains sufficiently in 
the stone to bar the entrance of moisture. But 
ultimately, the oil itself becomes decomposed and 


| washed out by the action of the weather, and the 


parts of the stone that had been saturated with it 
crumble more readily than those that had not 
been anointed with it. 

By a judicious application of Mr. Ransome’s 


| solutions, the originally defective natural cement 


that held together the sandy particles of the stone, 


| and the gradual decomposition of which is letting 


it crumble into sand, is effectually replaced—not 
on the surface merely, but for some distance 
within the substance of the stone—by pure sili- 
cate of lime, insoluble in and impervious to mois- 
ture: a cement which the | of time only 
hardens, and the strength of which, as wi 


‘ 
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in the concrete remains of our buildings of the 
early ages, is proverbially known. Atmospheric 
influences have no effect upon it. I have experi- 
mentally applied these solutions to the purpose 
I mention ; and, although it is only the lapse of 
many years that can afford the absolute test of 
their efficacy, the instantaneous arrest of the de- 
cay that was rapidly defacing the building, and 


which has not reappeared during weather of the 
most trying kind, convinces me that time will 
prove the remedy to have been most effectually 
applied. 

r. Ransome’s discovery is one of the most | 
remarkable instances in our time of the practical | 
result of scientific induction. Exrerto Crepe. 

Montrose. 


The communication of W. on this subject, and | 
his suggestion that stone should be kept some 
time before it is used, reminded me that there is 
great authority for the antiquity of the practice. 
We find, in the Holy Scriptures (1 Chron. xxii.), 
that King David “set masons to hew wrought 
stones,” and prepared “timber also and stone” 
for the building of the temple by Solomon after 
his death. M. E. F. 


cially as to the use of linseed oil. I can speak of 
its virtue from experience of forty years and 
more ; but when it is applied, the stone should 
not be in a green state. 

In the quotation from the recent Camden vo- | 
lume, in a letter in which the writer speaks of 
“*Lynsede oyle to bed hit,” the editor of that 
volume _ a query whether it means bathe. 
must differ from him, because to bed a stone is a 
phrase in common use among masons for setting a | 
stone in its place ; and in setting freestone (indeed 
I believe all stone), it is usual to souse the beds 
with water. And I would suggest, that instead of | 
sousing with water, the clerk of the works had | 
provided linseed oil to be used in bedding the 
stones instead of using water; and as the king was 
to pay, the cost was not heeded. By such a pro- 
cess every stone would be thoroughly saturated 
with the oil, which would no doubt be a greater 
preservative of it than merely brushing oil over 
the surface. H. T. Exrxacomps, M.A. 


The remarks of W. are worthy of note, espe- | 


ROMAN GAMES. 
(3 S. ili. 490; iv. 19, &e.) 


Will you allow me to answer that part of my 
own query, under this head, which refers to the 
xévrat xovraviv, and to apologize for trespassing so 
largely upon Cugssnoroven’s patience, as well as | 
upon your space: for I find that almost all the 


information I required is given by Strutt, in his 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of England 
(London, 1801, 4to, p. 92); where, speaking of 
the derivation of the exercise of the Quintain, he 
refers to this very code of Justinian’s (De Alea- 
toribus), and identifies the «évrat rovraydv, “ vibra- 
tio Quintana,” therein mentioned, with the pet or 
post Quintain of later times; adding that the 
words, xwpls THs “sine fibula,” provided 
that it should be performed, as I suggested, with 
pointless spears, contrary to the ancient usage, 
which required, or at least permitted, them to 
have heads or points. 

This exercise, as in common use among the 
the Romans, is spoken of at large by Vegetius 
(Epitome Institutorum Rei Militaris, Paris, 1762, 


| lib. i. cap. xi. et xiv.) ; and also it would appear 


by Johannes Meursius (De Ludis Grecorum, in 


| tit. «dvrat xovravév, Florence, 1741), who is, I be- 


lieve, Van Leeuwen's authority for the statement, 
that “ a Quincto auctore nomen habebat ;” and Du 
Fresnoy Du Cange, in his Glossarium ad Scrip- 
tores Media et Infime Latinitatis (Paris, 1733-36, 
fol., in voce “ Quintana”). 

I regret that I have not access to the works of 
the two last-mentioned authors, and would feel 
very grateful to any of your correspondents, who 
are more fortunate in this respect than I am, for 
an account of the Quintain as given by them. 

I would also ask, if the words xwpis rijs wéprns, 
“sine fibula,” do not refer more to the point 
(cuspis, acies, aixur, ordua,) of the weapon, than 
to the head? If, that is, it were not a spear 
having a blunt or pointless head—* hedded with 
the morne "—so that it could do no hurt ? 

Scaliger’s definition of the word “fibula,” as 
used by Cesar (De B. G., iv. xiv.), is “Corpus 
durum, oblongum quod ingreditur in foramen 
aliquod, quasi findat, illud quod perforat” (Cesar. 
Commen., 1661, Amstelodami, ex officini Elze- 
viriana, p. 139, cura Arnoldi Montani). 

Strutt also tells us, on the authority of Julius 
Pollux (Onomasticon, lib. ix. cap. 7), that the 
Greeks had a pastime called “ Hippas” (‘lwrds) ; 
which was one person riding upon the shoulders 
of another, as upon a horse ; and gives two very 
curious illustrations of a sport of this kind, as 
practised in England, at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, from MSS. in the Royal 
(2, B. vii.) and Bodleian (2464, Bod. 264, dated 
1344,) Libraries. May this not be the “ hippice” 
(‘Ivwu«y) of Justinian’s code? If so, it was a 
modification of the Ludus Troje ; for the per- 
formance of which, a single solidus must have 
been an ample reward. As before, I reserve my 
“ etymological sagacity™! Uovyrte. 

Capetown, S. A. 
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BURTON FAMILY. 
(2° S. iv. 22,124; ix. 19; 3° S. v. 73.) 


The following memoranda, as showing some- 
thing of the origin of the Burtons of Weston- 
under-Wood, the ultimate ownership of their 
landed estates, the precise way in which those 
estates passed, and other facts destructive of state- 
ments hitherto adopted, may be considered rele- 
vant by your correspondent E. H. A. 

Francis Burton of Weston-under- Wood, parish 
of Mugginton, co. Derby, yeoman, was living 13 
Jac. I., being then 56 years of age (Add. MS. 
6692, p. 261, British Museum.) William Burton 
was buried at St. Alkmund’s, Derby, April 7, 1680. 
(Parish Register.) 

Francis Burton of Weston-under- Wood, gent., 
was father of one son and two daughters, viz. :— 

I. Francis Burton of Weston-under-W ood, Esq., 
whose descendants, by his first wife, appear to have 
been—Francis Burton of Ednaston, gent., died 
Oct. 9, 1742, aged 70; Richard, his son, died June 
3, 1745, aged thirty-six; Mary and Francis (in- 
fants) died 1740; John Burton, died Dec. 29, 
1708, aged thirty-five, all buried at Brailsford. 
Margaret Burton (probably widow of one of the 
fore-named) was buried at Brailsford in 1779. 

Francis Burton married (secondly ?) Mary Good- 
win at St. Alkmund's, March 18, 1682. He was 
High Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1706, and died July 
6, 1709, leaving, by Mary his wife, one son : — 

I. Samuel Burton of Derby, Esq., High Sheriff 
of the county in 1719, buried at St. Alkmund’s. 
His monumental inscription (according to Glover) 
reading, in brief, thus : — 

“ Underneath this place lies interred the body of Samuel 
Burton, Esq., who died October 24th, 1751, aged 67. His 
decease having rendered extinct, in the male line, a 
family which had been very anciently seated in this 
county, Joseph Sikes, Esq., of Newark, Notts, as only 
surviving issue of Mr. Burton’s first cousin in the female 
line, became heir-general of the family and estates.” 


II. Margaret Burton married William Cham- 
bers of Derby, gent. She died Nov. 26, 1685, 
and was buried at All Saints, Derby. Their only 
child (to survive) Hannah Chambers, married 
Joseph Sikes of Derby, gent., at St. Alkmund’s, 
April 1722. She was buried at St. Michael’s, 
Derby, May 3, 1751; and he at the same place, 
May 23, 1752, having made his will April 11 pre- 
ceding. They had—1. Samuel Sikes, baptised 
at Alkmund’s June 18, 1723; said to have mar- 
ried Sarah Webber ; predeceased his father, s. p. 
2. Joseph Sikes, of the Chauntry, Newark, heir- 
—— of the Burtons, baptised at St. Alkmund’s 

ov. 14, 1724; married Jane Heron, who died 
s. p.; and 2. Mary Hurton, by whom he left at 
his decease, March 10, 1798, Joseph Sikes, LL.B. 
(of whom presently) ; Hannah-Maria Sikes, mar- 


ried George Kirk, .; Sophia-Josepha Sikes, 
married Rev. Hugh-Wade Grey, M.A. 3. Ben- 
jamin Sikes, baptised at St. Michael’s Aug. 15, 
1726, predeceased his father, s. fi 

III. Mary Burton, married Ebenezer Crees of 
Derby, gent., who died March 5, 1691, and was 
buried at All Saints’. Joseph Sikes, LL.B. of the 


Chauntry, Newark, thus inherited the estates of , 


the Burtons, situated in the parishes of St. Alk- 
mund, Derby, Brailsford, and other dispersed 
parts of the county, the value of which estates is 
considerable. This gentleman had a fancy for 
adding initials to his name other than those to 
which he was really entitled. ‘Thus, in one edi- 
tion of Burke’s Commoners, the letters “ F.R.S.” 
are so attached. 

Your correspondent has asked, “ Who was Sir 
Francis Cavendish Burton?” The answer is an 
imaginary person, who existed only in the brain 
of Mr. Sikes, who, instead of ascertaining the real 

arentage of his grandfather (if he did not know 
it), made a “short cut,” and attached his name at 
once to the pedigree of Sykes of Leeds, by con- 
cocting the marriage of Martha Burton with 
Richard Sikes, thus imposing upon Dickinson in 
his Antiquities of Notts, Burke in his Commoners, 
and Hunter in his Familie Minorum Gentium. 
The latter is in the British Museum, Add. MS. 
24,458, the learned compiler of which, when he 
found out the hoax, wrote against this particular 
statement— But this is all a mistake. 

As aspecimen of what Mr. Sikes could do in 
the way of “ mistakes,” allow me to append the 
following from the Clerical Journal Directory of 
1855, the italics being mine : — 

“ Sikes, Joseph, F.S.A., Author of Strictures and Com- 
mentary on the much-appreciated Life of the remarkable 
Dr. Anthony Ashley Sikes, as applied to the insidious 
‘Characteristics ’ of his once celebrated namesake Anthony 
Ashley, second Earl of Shaftesbury.” 


That the “Strictures and Commentary" would 
have been a literary curiosity had they existed, 
the readers of “N. & Q.,” will be prepared to 
admit. 

Joseph Sikes, LL.B., died April 21, 1857, leav- 
ing his property to Mr. Francis Baines (whose 
daughter Mr. Sikes had previously adopted), and 
who is the present owner of the estates of the 
Burtons, whose heraldic honours he has not appro- 
priated, though he has assumed the name and 
arms of Sikes. 

The arms of Cavendish (!) were quartered by 
the late Mr. Sikes, the imaginary marriage re- 
ferred to in this letter being the sole founda- 
tion for such an absurdity. Rightly or not, the 
Burtons of Weston-under-Wood used the arms 
of those of their name at Dronfield; and these 
Mr. Sikes quartered with something like reason ; 
but their consanguinity (if any) must have been 
very remote. It is a curious coincidence that a 
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family named Sykes was contemporaneous with 
that of Burton, at Dronfield — members of it 
serving as churchwardens, &c., in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It also terminated in 
a heir-general in 1799, the estates now vesting in 
Mr. Robert Sykes Ward. Query: Could there 
sibly be a common ancestry between Sykes of 
Dronfield and Sikes of Derby and Newark? In 
the endeavour to solve this question, the informa- 
tion concerning the Burtons of Weston-under- 
Wood was acquired. James Sykes. 


Sramp Durty on Painters’ Canvass (3" S. v. 
99.) — The query of L. F. N. may be thus an- 
swered, The excise duty on painters’ canvass was 
levied in July, 1803, under the Printed Linens Act, 
43 Geo. III. capp. 68—69. It was one of Pitt's 
schemes for the maintenance of the war against 
France. The duty, paid by the colourmen or 
vendors of the strained canvasses for artists, was 
threepence-halfpenny the square yard, and the 
excise officer used to visit their workshops three 
times in each week, measure the strained can- 
vasses for the amount of duty to which they were 
liable, and stamp them on the back. The order 
from the excise Office, for the non-gathering of 
the duty, was issued on March 17, 1831; stating 
the duty had ceased on the first of that month. 
It is idle, therefore, to suppose that any asserted 
picture by Gainsborough, or Reynolds, having 
the excise brand on the back, could be painted 
by artists who were deceased long before: the 
former in 1788, and the latter in 1792. Several of 
the supposititious paintings by Sir Joshua, painted 
during the infliction of the war tax, were doubt- 
less painted by Christopher Pack; of whom some 
notice will be found in the 1857 volume of Wil- 
lis’s Current Notes, while under the writer's edi- 
torial management. J. H. Burn. 

London Institution. 

Srrvation or Zoar (3™ §S. v. 117.) — I am 
very grateful to A. E. L. for the good-natured 
way in which he has noticed my misdeeds. The 
article under the head of “ Zoar” (Dictionary of 
the Bible, vol. iii. p. 1856, &c.) contains my own 
conclusions as to the position of the place —if 
conclusions they can be called on evidence so im- 
[ee pa When I wrote the article on “ Moab,” I 

ad not looked into the question for myself; but 
accepted without hesitation the positive state- 
ments of Robinson and others. I discovered the 
error some time since, and it will be corrected in 
the second edition. G. Grove. 


Tur Brince at (2™ S. xii. 
323.) — Allow me again to call attention to the 
stone inscription, once more threatened with ex- 
tinction. After I noted on it in “ N. & Q.” the 
stone was replaced nearly upon the same site, and 


screened by wooden palings; but now new build- 
ings are being erected on the grounds once occu- 
pied by the Fishmongers’ Almshouses, and I sadly 
fear the relic of civic jurisdiction will be totally 
martyred unless some one in authority flies to 
the rescue. To those who saved it in its former 
peril I address this, and I hope they will assist in its 
| being restored upon as near its former site as pos- 
sible. Our landmarks are being torn down, but 
this one should remain to tell of olden times in 
South London. T.C.N. 


Maren Castre (3" §. v. 101.) — The de- 
rivation of Maiden from the Celtic Mad, cannot 
be satisfactorily established, since the word in its 
— form existed in the Teutonic tongues 
ong before the Saxon had come into contact with 
the Cymry. It is found in the A. S. megd, maid, 
daughter; maga, son, male relative ; Goth., magus, 
the equivalent of wais, réxvov; magaths, rap0évos ; 
Old High Ger., magad; Mod. Ger., magd; Old 
Frisian, maged, &c. These may all be traced to 


Sanskrit, AW], madhya, unmarried woman, vir- 
gin; but the connection is more apparent than 
real. Madhya is doubtless derived from ay . 


madhu, sweetness, honey; Gr., uédv; Lat., mel; 
A. S., medu; Eng., mead, Magd, maga, and 


their congeners, may be traced to Sanskrit, at ’ 


mah, the primary idea of which is “power,” but 
which is also applied in the sense of gignere, par- 
ticularly in the Teutonic derivatives. (See Bopp, 
Sans. Gloss., 253; Grimm, Deutsch. Gram., ii. 27; 
iii. 320.) Originally, then, Maiden, with its male 
equivalent (now lost), signified blood relations. 
Grimm derives the Scottish Mac (filius) from the 
same source. 

A maiden fortress is generally understood to 
mean one which has never been captured; a 
maiden mountain (Jungfrau) one which has never 
been ascended. Is it necessary to go further for 
an explanation in the present instance ? 

J. A. Picton. 

Wavertree. 

Rye-Hovssr Prot Carns (3" S. v. 9.)—Alder- 
man Masters lent me a pack of these cards to 
exhibit at the soiree given by Dean Alford at Can- 
terbury, on the occasion of the Kent Archeologi- 
cal Association holding their annual meeting in 
the metropolitical city. 

Joun Dunkin. 

Dartford. 


Newnaves France (3" S. v. 116.)—In 
answer to your correspondent J., I beg to state 
that Newhaven in France, so called in English in 
1548, is identical with the place now called Havre. 

C.F. S. Warres. 
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Lewis Morris (3" S. v. 12.) —In the Intro- 
duction to the Welsh Poems of Garonwy Owain 
(Llanrwst, 1860), pp. lxxxv. lxxxvi., there is 
given some little account of Lewis Morys amongst 
others who were at all connected with that highly 
gifted, but unhappy, Welsh writer. As this ac- 
count of Lewis Morys was drawn up by Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, it must have been written a good while 
ago, probably fifty years. I think that it first ap- 
_ in some earlier edition of Garonwy Owain. 

om it we learn that Lewis Morys was born 
March 12, 1700, in the parish of Llanfihangel 
Tre’r Beirdd, in Anglesey, as shown by the re- 
gister. He was the eldest son of Morys ap Rhi- 
siart Morys and Margaret his wife, who was the 
daughter of Morys Owen, of Bodafen y Glyn, in 
the same parish. Lewis Morys, in his early days, 
followed his father’s employment of “ cowperiaeth.” 
He afterwards became a land-surveyor, and sub- 
sequently obtained a situation in the custom-house 
at Holyhead; he afterwards was collector at 
Aberdyfi, in Merioneth. He was long connected 
with various Welsh literary undertakings, and he 
had a reputation amongst his countrymen as an 
antiquary and scholar. He died April 11, 1765. 

Dafydd Ddu Eryri does not mention Lewis 
Morys’s troubles, especially his imprisonment on 
account of supposed deficiencies in his accounts. 
He also passes by his quarrels with other literary 
men. Some curious statements on these subjects I 
have seen in Welsh Magazines. As he died ninety- 
nine years ago, a son of his can hardly have been 
recently living at Gwaelod, as Mr. Joun Pavin 
seems to suppose. Laguivs. 


The Cambrian Register, vol. ii. 1796, contains a 
Memoir of Morris, adorned with a portrait, taken 
from a mezzotinto print, after a drawing by Morris 
himself. Tuomas 


Twetrra Nigar: THe worst Pun S. v. 38.) 
The detur pejori, not for the worst “ pun,” but for 
the worst conundrum, as our grand master itali- 
cises the distinction between the two perpetrations, 
is mine: I protest myself the Senior Pessime. 
In 1815, when the Byronic muse was mystifying 
and tristifying the world, I indited a ballad, which 
my old friend, John Taylor, of The Sun, got sight 
of, and inserted therein. Half a stanza will show 
the bitaurine bellow no less luscinian at Istamboul 
than Snug the Joiner’s leonine roar had been in 
Athens : — 

“When my lord he came wooing to Miss Anne Thrope, 
He was then a ‘ Childe’ from school ; 
He paid his addresses in a trope, 
And called her his sweet bul-bul : 

Bat she knew not, in the modern scale, 

That a couple of bulls was a nightingale,” &c. 

Some years later Mr. Jerdan noticed my idle 
joke in his Autobiography, honouring it with the 
ascription to one of tHe Smrrns, I forget which. 


Being too conscientious to descend from my “ bad 


eminence,” I declared to him its paternity, which 
he promised to record in a forthcoming edition. 
Whether this ever forthcame I know not; but if 
the saddle be put on the right horse by “N.& Q.” 
I shall rest contented with the tulit alter honores. 
The conundrum has long been unjustly discredited. 
Johnson etymologised it “a cant word,” and de- 
fined it “alow jest, a quibble, a mean conceit,” 
like the dislocated Hs and supernumerary Rs 
which have possessed themselves of our theatres. 
Better justice has, however, been done to this ill- 
used term (2° S. vii. 30), distinguishing it as a 
play of sentiment, whereas a pun is but a word- 
play ; and, referring it to the classical etymon, 
kowdy Svow, commune duorum. 
Epmunp Lentuat Swirte. 


Sir Epwarp May (3"¢ §. v. 35, 65, 84.) — See 
Burke's Extinct Peerage, p. 611, ‘* May of May- 
field,” commencing with Edward May, Esq., the 
first settler in Ireland, from whom Sir Edward 
May appears to have been in the fifth descent. 
Numerous references to pedigrees, in the Harl. 
MSS., of the Mays of Kent, may be found in Sims's 
Index to those and other MSS. in the British 
Museum. R. W. 


Quoration (1" S. xii. 204). — 
“ Death hath a thousand ways to let out life.” 


The only reply which seems to have been 
offered respecting this quotation is in 2°* S. vii. 
177, and that is unsatisfactory. These words, 
slightly varied, are placed in the mouth of Zeno- 
cia, in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, The Custom 
of the Country, Act IT. Sc. 1: — 

“ Death hath so many doors to let out life, 
I will not long survive them.” 

Blair, in The Grave, v. 394, has these words 
(in connection with suicide) : — 

“ Death’s thousand doors stand open—who could force 

The ill-pleas’d guest to sit out his full time, 
Or blame him if he goes? ” 
Cf. Virgil's expression, ii. 661: — 
“,.. patet isti janua letho.” 
A cue. 


Toap-Eater (2™ S. ii. 424) is, literally, our 
Dutch dood-eter (dead-eater), fem. dood-eetster, a 
person, who, to borrow another Dutch expression, 
“eats one’s clothes off one’s body,” or “ one’s 
ears off one’s head.” In English, the adjective 
dead in composite words, also assumes the sense 
of “hopelessness” or “ worthlessness,” as, for 
instance, “a dead bargain” (for the salesman), 
a “ dead-wind,” a “ dead-lift,” &c. 

Joun H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Craravpine (3™ S. iv. 423, 443.)—The answers 
of R. 8S. Cuarnocx and W. I. S. Horton on this 
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subject very much interested me, and I have been 
trying to find out something more of its physical 
‘properties than was contained in the replies of 
those gentlemen, but without success. One finds 
in French dictionaries the word crapaudine trans- 
lated “ toadstone,” but what is exactly meant by 
the word I cannot say: for the toadstone is an 
—— rock (almost a porphyry), found in 
erbyshire, near Matlock, an 


where it occurs the lead lode dies or ceases; 
therefore, it is plain that, in the sense in which it 
is now used, it has no connection with crapaud. 

Mentioning the subject to a friend, I find the 
word has a great number of meanings. My friend 
writes to me: — 

“D’abord en ce qui regarde article des ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ je crois que la réponse a été concluante: il est 
évident que l’expression ‘Crapaud Ring’ signifie une 


bague avec une Crapaudine montée en chaton: c’est-a- | 


dire, une sardonie ocillée qu’on croyait jadis exister dans 

la téte de certains crapauds. Mais ce mot Crapaudine 

(et c’est ce que je vous ai dit) n’a pas rien que ce sens en 
n Ss. 

« 19. Dans un sens mécanique ce mot s’applique & une 
sorte de sabot en métal (fer ou bronze) creusé pour re- 
cevoir le pivot d’une porte, ou l’arbre d'une machine; il a 
pour synonyme le mot Grenouille. 

“2°. Dans un sens hydraulique, on appelle Crapau- 
dine une sorte de soupape qui sert & vider les eaux d’un 
bassin et dont la forme ressemble assez & la cgapaudine 
d'une porte. 

“ 3°. En architecture militaire il a été employé dans le 
moyen age pour signifier un engin guerrier, possédant la 
forme d’un morceau de fer creux, que j’ai pu appeler assez 
improprement de nom de ‘ canon’ (Dictionnaire d’ Architee- 
ture de Viollet Leduc).” 

Spiers, in his Dictionary, says it also means 
(Bot.) iron-wort. 

The Derbyshire toadstone is a rather coarsely- 
grained dark green rock, amygdaloidal in parts, 
and sometimes containing small pieces of a white 
crystalline mineral (calcite?) —it could not pos- 
sibly be used for a ring. An account of it will 
be found, I believe, in Beete Jukes’s Geology. 
Although the name is taken from todstein, I find 
no rock mentioned as todstein in Blum’s Litho- 
logie. I should imagine the stone to be a chryso- 
lite variety, peridot (a dirty green one, peculiarly 
marked), Joun Davipson. 


Tue Own (3° S. v. 71.) —Time was when this 
bird created panics when it made its appearance, 
and set all the augurs consulting. It certainly 
has been responsible for much mischief in this 
way. Except as a great recluse, a meditative 
character, and having the singular faculty of 
seeing everything when ordinarily gifted mortals 
can see nothing, one really wonders how the owl 
ever came to be regarded as an attribute of the 
famed goddess of wisdom. But the entry quoted 
by Oxonzensis proves, pretty clearly, it had not 
wiped away its reproach in the seventeenth cen- 


derives its name | 
from the German éodstein (death-stone), because | 


tury. Perhaps the Beverley sexton was only in- 
dulging a classical prejudice, when he charged 
| in the churchwardens’ accounts for killing his 
“oule;” thinking that a bird of ill omen, that 
presaged calamity or death in the place where it 
appeared, was not fit to enjoy life—and that 
“ jgnavus,” “ profanus,” “ funereus,” were epithets 
too good for it. 

This bird met with very rough treatment at 
the hands of rustics. It was a custom in some 
parts to hunt and kill owls on Christmas Day. 
A barn-owl, “ screeching” its invocation to Mi- 
| nerva behind a clap-net, could hardly hope for 
quarter from her village votaries. An allusion 
to this pastime appears in some Christmas carols. 

The prophet has made this bird the symbol of 
desolation: “ The screech-owl* shall rest there.” 
Isaiah xxxiv. 14. F. 


I fear that many benighted farmers still con- 
tinue to slay this, one of their best friends, though 
I know of many honourable exceptions. In the 
days of Apuleius, poor “ Billy Wix” had a worse 
fate to encounter than being shot first, and then 

| nailed to the barn gable—the polished Greeks cru- 
cified him alive! Hear what Apuleius says in 
the third book of the Golden Ass : — 
| © Quid? quod et istas nocturnas aves, cum penetrave- 
| rint Larem quempiam, sollicite prehensas foribus videmus 
adfigi; ut, quod infaustis volatibus familie minantur 
exitium, suis luant cruciatibus.” 
W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 


Temple. 


Heratpic S. v. 73.) — The arms inquired 
for by J. B., Dublin, are those of the family De 
la Barca, and are derived from those of Leon. 
They are no doubt derived from some gallant 
exploit during the wars of the Moors in Spain. 
The crest, now changed into a “ blackamoor,” 
was originally a Moor of Spain. This is, of course, 
attributable to the shill of the herald engravers 
of a past age. The arms are borne by one of the 
branches of the family of “ Barker ;” but I doubt 
if they could give authority for the assumption. 
I suppose “chevron inverted” is a misprint for 
invected; and the punctuation of the query is 
somewhat astounding. LaTRANs. 


Passace Tennyson (3S. vy. 75, 105.) —The 
poet laureate elegantly alludes to that side on 
which we generally sleep. The right ear is thus 
distinguished from that which is turned heaven- 
ward. It is, antithetically, of the earth earthy. 
No poetry could stand such materialistic probing 
as has been applied to the lines in question. We 
should never think of asking a chemist for a scien- 
tific explanation of Gray's beautiful line,— 

“ E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


* Marginal reading, “ night monster.” 
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Without a perception of the immateriality of the 
idea, even Shakspeare’s 
“ Pity, like a naked new-born babe, striding the blast,” 
would seem a physical impossibility, and highly 
absurd. The very explanation is injurious. B. 
“Aut tu Morus gs,” etc. (3° S. v. 84.)—In my 
communication on this subject, the date of Eras- 
mus’s sojourn at Oxford was printed 1479 in- 
stead of 1497. W.J. D. 


Exeanor S. v. 11.)—She was 
the daughter of Alexander II., Baron d’Olbreuse, 
by Jacquette, daughter of Joachim de Poussart, 
Baron de Wandre. Cuartes Bripcer. 


Aupive Votume (3" S. v. 96.) — There is in 
Stanford library a copy of Pomponius Mela, Soli- 
nus, &c., from the Aldine Press, Venice, 1518. 
It is printed in italic type, with large square 
spaces left for onamental letters at the beginning 
of each chapter, as described by your correspon- 
dent. Renouard, as regards this copy, is not 
quite literally correct. 

The title-page states the contents as given in 
his Annales de [' Imprimerie, but with the anchor, 
and without the date and place of publication. 
Then follows the preface of F. A. Grolanus, and 
the 233 “ fouillets,” but only one additional page, 
containing the register, publisher's name, and date. 

Renouard’s account, to which I have referred, 
is, however, a substantial, though perhaps not pre- 
cisely literal, account of this curious en. 

Tuos, E. Winnineton. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Prarer-Boox (3" S. v. 97.)— 
I possess a Prayer-Book not unlike the Gains- 


borough copy of your correspondent, printed by | 


Gower and Pennell, Kidderminster, without date, 
but probably published about the close of the last 
century. The Litany and Occasional Prayers are 
inserted in the Morning Prayer, as they are read 
in churches, not in separate services as in the 
Authorised Version. 

It is an 8vo vol. containing the Common Prayer, 
Psalms, Collects, &c., but no metrical version of 
the psalter. It has one copper-plate of the Nati- 
vity as a frontispiece. 

Taos. E, 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Roman Consistory: Henry VIII. anv Queen 
Caruenrine (3"¢ S. iv. 270.) — A thin volume of 
65 folios or 130 pages, 8} inches high by 52 broad, 
on thick paper with narrow margins. Evidently 
printed in a hurry, the type employed varying, 
the sheets being alternately in small and one 
type. It was no doubt printed for the exclusive 
use of the members of the papal cohsistory. A 
small round has been cut out of the first folio 
about the size of a half-crown piece, thereby re- 
moving the stamp of the particular cardinal’s 


— 


arms to whom this copy belonged, and slightly 
injuring the text of the verso of the first folio. 
Otherwise this volume, of which no other copy is 
known to exist, is in excellent preservation. 

The title is as follows : — 


“DIVINO IMPLORATO PR-ESIDIO. 

De licentia ac cdcessione Sanctissimi D. N., & ad insta- 
tiam preclari D. excusatoris illustrissimi ac inuictissimi 
Regis Angliz, Nos Sigismondus Dondolus de Pistorio 
aduocatus COsistorialis minimus, & Michael de Conradis 
Tuderto utriusq ; iuris Doctor, prescripti illustrissimi Re- 
gis & D. excusatoris Aduocati in sacro publico Pontificio 
consistorio, presidente summo Pontifice cum suo sacra- 
sancto Senatu, infrascriptas Conclusiones pro tenui posse 
nostro sigillatim, ac singulariter defensare conabimur. 
Die ait. xvi. presentis Mensis, prima ex infrascriptis 
conclusionibus disputabitur & successiue alie disputa- 
buntur.” 


On the verso of the title, the pleadings com- 
mence : — 

“ Facti Contingentia Talis Proponitur. 

UM ad auresclarissimi Domiai Odoardi Karne. Il: Doc- 

toris Anglicani perlati esset, madato R. P. D. Pauli 
de Capisucchis sacri Auditorii Pontificii Auditoris meri- 
tissimi, in causa matrimoniali inter Henricum regem 
Angliw, & Catherinam illustrissimam Regina uertente, ut 
asseritur, delegati Apostolici, prescripti illustrissimum 
Regem ad instantiam memoratez illustrissime regine per 
edictii citatum extitisse, ut comparere deberet in Curia 
coram eo per se uel per procuratorem, idem D. Odoardus 
tang. excusator & excusatorio nomine dicti Regis coram 
predicto D. Paulo —— quasdem materias excu- 
satorias exhibens,” &c. &c. 

The conclusions are twenty-five in number, and 
occupy two pages. The six next pages are occu- 
pied by — 

“Tenor Materiarum pro parte Domini excusatoris Se- 
renissimi ac inuictissimi Regis Angliw Propositarum.” 

The heading of page nine is as follows: — 

“ Beatissime Pater ex articolis contentis in materiis 
alias datis, S. V. eliciuntur Conclusiones infrascripte 
coram 8. V. & suo Sacrosancto Senatu in amplissimo 
Cdsistorio penultima Februarii proposite & disputate.” 

(P. 12.) “ Responsa data penvitimo die Februarii,” &c. 

P. 26.) “Responsa data sexta die Martii in Presentia 
S. D. N. in Césistorio ad allegationes aduocatorum Sere- 
nissime Regine deductas contra tres cdclusiones illa die 
disputatas.” 
P. 42.) “ Responsa data xiii. Martii,” &c. 
(P. 61.) “ Responsa data xx. Martii,” &c. 
The volume ends thus : — 


“ Et ex predictis remaet iustificata predicta ultima con- 
clusio, & responsum est adversariorum obiectioui.” 


W. H. J. W. 


Parvate Sotprer (3" S. iv. 501.) —I fear you 
will have some difficulty in arriving at a true 
derivation of this title. i apprehend it is soldier's 
slang. The word is not recognised by military 
authority. In the army there are officers, non- 
commissioned officers (that is, serjeants and cor- 
porals), and rank and file. If, by court-martial, a 
non-commissioned officer is reduced, the pun- 
ishment is thus worded: in the cavalry, “ to the 
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rank and pay of a dragoon ;” in the artillery, to 
a “gunner, or driver”—as the case may be; in 
infantry, to a “ sentinel.” You will observe, that 
in no case is “ private soldier” admitted. I will 
give your readers another query : Why do soldiers 
call the dark clothes of the civilian, which they 
occasionally wear when — off their scarlet 
tunics, “coloured clothes”? ar a lucus a non 
lucendo, I am at a loss to conceive. 


Tue First Book rrintep 1x 
(3" S. iv. 388, 520.) — Possibly A Loyal Oration 
(1717) may be the first ¢ract printed in Birming- 
ham, but the earliest book printed there that I 
have met with, is — 


“ A HELP against SIN in our ordinary Discourse. As 
also against prophane Swearing, Cursing, evil Wishing, 
and taking God’s Holy Name in vain: And also against 
Triming on the Lord’s Day—Shewing that it is neither a 
Work of Mercy, nor Case of Necessity: and, therefore, 
ought not to be done on that Day. 

“ Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it Holy. — Exodus 
20, 15 (sic). 

“ Six Days may Work be done, but the Seventh is a 
Sabbath of Rest .. Holy to the Lord; whosoever doth any 
Work thereon, shall surely be put to Death, see Exodus 
31, 15. 

“ Publish’d by the Author, R. H[amersley], Chyrur- 
eon in Walsall, Staffordshire, 1719. Birmingham : 
rinted by H. B. in New Street.” 


It is a 12mo (pp. 64), and my copy is in the 
original leather binding. At p. 27, Hamersley 
says 

“Some years past I put out a little book . .. called 
Advice to Sunday Barbers, but there were but a few of 
those books printed.” 

If the Advice was printed in Birmingham, it 
would be before A Loyal Oration. 

Information respecting Hamersley, or “H. B.” 
the publisher, will be thankfully received. 

Has. H, Bayiey. 


Exsoracum. 


Westbromwich. 
Hoty Hovse or Loretro (3" S. v. 73.) —The 
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has, however, recently been published by a de- 
vout believer in the legendary history of the 
building :— 

“ Loretto and Nazareth: Two Lectures containing the 
Results of Personal Investigation of the Two Sanctuaries. 
By William Antony Hutchinson, Priest of the Oratory. 
8vo. 1863.” 

The author died on the 12th of last July, while 
his book was in the printer's hands. 

The literature of the Holy House is extensive, 
but little known in this countfy. The following 
is, I think, in the British Muséum : — 

“ Loretro.— Philippon (A.), Histoire de la Sainte 
Maison de Lorette. Paris, 1649. Oblong 4to.” 

A Lorp or a Manor. 


Tsppinc Hay 1n Scotianp anp YorRKSHIRE 
(3 S. iv. 430, 524.) — This term is used to this 
day, meaning to spread hay; and the patent im- 
plement, for that purpose, is called a “ tedding 
machine.” Exporacum. 


Fork Lore (3° S. iv. 514.)—Might I suggest 
that, when the whitethorn bears an abundant 
crop, it arises from a warm summer, that gives 
plenty of blossoms to ripen into fruit. This was 
so in 1851-2; and in Warwickshire, at least, we 
had the mildest winter I ever remember. 

Eroracum. 

Exiema (3" S. v.55, 103.)—Is it not a hiss that 
is indicated by this riddle? Such gifts are not in 
the possession of the giver before the giving, nor 
in that of the receiver after it. The giver, we know, 
sometimes gives them @¢Aovea x'ov Oédovea; even 
when there is resistance she is said to give the 
thing in question, which cannot therefore be said 
to be forcibiy taken, and she may take it again 
| without any effort to do so. Nurser Ipongvs. 
Carlton Club. 


| 


as to the 


Holy House of Loretto has certainly not been | Both E. V. and F.C. H. are wrong ; 
carried to Milan, or anywhere else: its removal | Solutions of the Earl of Surrey’s quaint enigma. 
from beneath the dome of the church, where it | The answer, I éake it, end and also give it, is evi- 


has stood for ages, is impossible except stone by 
stone. 

The history of the Santa Casa is one of the 
most wildly imaginative legends which yet hold 
any place in the world’s belief. It probably grew 
up around a cottage, built in imitation of the 
dwelling at Nazareth by some pious Italian pil- 
grim; who, on his return from the Holy Land, 
wished to revive in the neighbourhood of his 
home the religious emotions he had felt when 
contemplating what he believed to be the scene of 
the Annunciation. At a time when historic criti- 


cism was unknown, the legends of Palestine be- 
came attached to the Italian building; and that 
which had once been poetry, hardened into 
dogma, 


| dently — a hiss. , 
Chelmsford. 


“A (2" S. x. 410.) As I do not 
| think that. the query of your esteemed correspon- 
_ dent, A. A., as to the derivation of this slang de- 

signation of a Hansom cab has ever been answered, 
| I send my notion of the etymology of the term. 
| A. A. says,—“* The other day, a witness, giving 

evidence at a police office, was asked what his oc- 
| cupation might be? He answered that ‘he drove 
| a shoful, which he afterwards explained to be a 

Hansom cab.” Most persons who have observed 

the occupant of a Hansom cab in the summer 
time, have noticed that the doors are generally 
| thrown open, thus affording an entire view, or 
| “show full” of the person sitting in the vehicle. 


Po NOTES AND QUERIES. || 
| Dean Stanley's Sinai and Palestine contains an 
| interesting account of the Santa Casa, and the ’ 
house at Nazareth. A far more curious book : 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. V. Fes. 13, 64. 


Thus, “There goes a show full,” might easily be- 
come current slang. Joun Pavin Puriurs. 
Haverfordwest. 


or Letcester (3" S. v. 109.)—The epi- 
taph on the Earl of Leicester which Mr. Payne 
Coxxrer inquires after will be found (with the last 
two lines somewhat varied) in the Collection of 
William Drummond of Hawthornden. 

C. F. S. Warren. 


Oxtver ve Durpen S. v. 115.)—It seems 
probable that Oliver de Durden, whom Anrti- 
Quaky inquires after, is identical with “ Oliver, 
a military man,” mentioned as a natural son of 
King John by Rapin, Anderson, and Sandford. 
He would then be half brother to King Henry ITI. 

C. F. S. Warren. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries ; or the Rise 
of the American Constitution. By Christopher James 
Riethmuller. (Bell & Daldy.) 


We have in this well-timed volume a brief account of 
the rise of the American Constitution, in connection with 
the life and opinions of the remarkable man “ who did 
the most to call it into existence and bring it into work- 
ing order, while he foresaw its dangers from the beginning, 
and laboured incessantly to guard against them.” The 
story of Hamilton’s varied life; his labours in the field 
and in the council; his influence and his disinterested- 
ness, are interwoven with the history of the Republic and 
the rise of the Constitution; and are narrated by Mr. 
Riethmuller in a pleasing and graceful style, which will 
satisfy the English reader, and with a feeling for the 
difficulties and struggles in which the countrymen of 
Hamilton are now unhappily engaged, which will, we 
should think, serve to convince them that the people of 
England view with emotions of deep sympathy and re- 
E& the calamities which has befallen their kindred in 

lood, in language, and in religion. 


An Essay towards the Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 


By the Rev. B. Stacey Clarke. (Rivingtons.) 
A new Interpretation of the Apocalypse, based upon no 


higher authori:y than the writer’s own private judgment, is | 


hardly likely to carry weight with the Christian Church. 
But there is another reason, we think, which will hinder 
the acceptance of Mr. Clarke’s work ; and it is this—that 
the Interpretation is more obscure than the original he 
seeks to explain. 


Shakespeare's Jest Books; Reprints of the early'and very 
rare Jest Books, supposed to have used by Shake- 
are. IA Hundeed Mery Tales, from the only known 
y. IL. Mery Tales end Quicke Answeres, from the 
rare Edition of 1567. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Willis & Sotheran.) 
Among the books of the people—“ which with all their 
occasional coarseness and frequent dulness, are,” as Mr. 
Hazlitt well observes, “of extreme and peculiar value, as 
illustrations of early manners and habits of thought ”"— 
none are more deserving of attention than the popular 
Jest Books : and certainly none could more appropriately 
form the opening volumes of a series of Old English Jest 
than the two extremely rare volumes of which 


| new stories, in 1567. 


some few years since Mr. Singer reprinted a very limited 
impression. Of the “Hundred Mery Tales,” only one 
copy, and that formed of portions of two copies, and yet 
imperfect, is known to exist. It was printed by John 
Rastell about 1525, and afterwards by Walley, Awdley, 
and Charlwood; but not a fragment of their editions is 
known to exist. The “Mery Tales and Quicke An- 
sweres,” originally printed by Berthelet (about 1535), 
was reprinted by Wykes, with the addition of twenty-six 
Mr. Hazlitt has reproduced this 
latter, which is of extreme rarity. The editor has obvi- 
ously bestowed great care and attention on the work, and 
his illustrations are pertinent and satisfactory. 


The Book of Days; a Miscellany of Popular Antiquities 
in connection with the Calendar, including Anecdote, 
Biography, and History, Curiosities of Literature, and 
Oddities of Human +X and Character. (Parts XXII. 
to (W. & R. Chambers.) 

We congratulate Messrs. Chambers on having brought 
to a successful conclusion the very useful Companion to 
the Calendar, which, under its appropriate title of The 
Book of Days, is destined, we have no doubt, for many 


| years to take its place on the shelves of all lovers of old 
| times and old customs, beside the now venerable but al- 


ways amusing Fivery Day Book of William Hone. The 
Book of Days is not only a book to be consulted when 
information connected with Days and Seasons is to be 
sought for, but it may be taken up at odd moments like 
a volume of the French Ana, and will be found quite as 
amusing, while its utility is doubled by an Index which 
is a model for all similar Miscellanies. 


Domespay Book. — We learn, from The 
Naval Chronicle of the month, that Mr. C. M. Roupell, 
barrister-at-law, has been appointed by the Admiralty to 


compile a Domesday Book or Register of all the pro 
belonging to or under the control of the Board of Ade 
miralty. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the fo! Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are requi and whose names and ad- 
esses are given for that purpose: — 
Tae Lere-Boat; oa, ov trax Lire-Boat Instrrvtion. Vols, 
I. LU. IIL. and IV. Singly, separately, or in the quarterly parts. 
Wanted by J.S. A. 29, Throgmorton Street, 
ndon, E. 


Mu~nor's Exrrorrmox tas Scors Reorment Macxar's. Pub- 
lished in folio, 1637. 
Wanted by Mr. A. Mackay, 33, Georgen Strasse, Berlin. 


Notices tao Correspondents. 


Mowovy on tue or Jouv Moons. This was written by the 
Rev. Charles Woolf. See“ N. & Q.” lst 5. i. 445, For a curious a 
to the authorship, see “ N. & Q.” ist 8. vi. 80,158. We shall always 
happy to receive the queries af W. Z. 

Witt anv Conrzssion or Farru or Jonn Suaxrsreans.—M.\D. will 
Jind in the very first volume of “ N. & Q.” several articles by Mr. Bolton 
Corney and the late Mr. Croker on this document, which long been 
recognised as a mere forgery. 


J. L.'s address is in the hands not of the publisher, but of the Editor, 
who will forward it to T. B. upon being informed where to send it. 


Errata. — rd S. iv. p. 504, col. ii. line seven from bottom for “ Moral 
Philosophy " read “ Moral Philosopher; " vol. v. p. 65, col. i. line 30, for 
“ The Hev. Samuel Dunne " read “ Samuel Denne.” 

“Norgs is published at noon on Friday, and ts also 
issued in Mowrary Paats. The Subscription for Corres for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half 
yearly Iwomx) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in javour of G. Surru, 33, 

Vevtrvoron Steanp, W.C., to whom all Commontcations FOR 
Evrron should be « 


“ Nores & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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